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THE  CUCKOO. 


BT  THB  LATE  WILLIAM  LEIGUTON. 


1  HEARD  the  cuckoo  at  the  evening’s 
close 

Trill  its  low  calls  from  out  a  bower  of 
blossom ; 

And,  at  the  sound,  a  thrill  of  joj  arose 
And  trembled  through  my  bosom. 


A  sudden  rapture  lived  in  every  vein ; 

My  heart  leaped  up  to  greet  the  glad  new¬ 
comer; 

And  dreams  of  childhood  danced  about  my 
brain 

In  whispers  of  the  summer ! 

III. 

Could  I  translate  that  thrill  of  joy  to  men  — 
To  weary,  struggling  souls  could  I  but 
straw  it 

In  sweetness  and  in  tenderness,  —  ah,  then 
I  might  be  deemed  a  poet  1 
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PERSONALS. 

—  The  fifth  centenary  of  John  Uuss  lias 
lately  been  kept  in  Bohemia. 

—  By  request  of  King  George,  M.  D’Adel- 
berg  hu  composed  a  national  hymn  for  Greece. 

—  M.  Lefebure-Wcly,  a  French  oiganist  of 
some  repute,  fell  dead  a  few  days  since  at  the 
foot  of  his  organ,  in  the  church  of  St  Sulpice, 
Paris. 

—  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fays  de  Waas  are 
nusing  funds  for  erecting  a  statue  to  their  co:;n- 
tryraan,  Gerard  Mercator,  who  was  bom  ia  the 
Uttle  village  of  Rupelmonde,  near  Antwerp. 

Mile.  Titien’s  has  been  fulfilling  a  successful 
engagement  at  Hamburg.  After  her  ticilorm- 
ance  of  Fidelio  a  procession  of  flambeaux  was 
formed  in  her  honor,  headed  by  militai  v  bands. 

—  The  Gaulois  recalls  the  fact  that  M.  Hauss- 
mann,  who  was  prefect  of  the  Var  in  1848,  had 
occasion  to  cause  the  arrest  of  M.  Kmile  Ollivier, 
and  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  connection 
between  the  accession  of  the  new  Urime  Minister 
and  the  retirement  of  the  Prefect  of  t  ie  Mine. 

—  M.  Ilaussmann,  on  being  relieved  of  his 
post  as  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  was  admined  to  a 
private  audience  of  the  Emperor,  to  *r.ka  leave 
ofhisMi^sty.  The  interview  laste  i\o  hours, 
the  Empress  being  present  during  a  par  >•  the 
time.  M.  Haussmann  declined  to  accept  any 
public  ^tmetion,  and  retires  into  private  life. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  as  President  of 
the  Midland  Institute,  at  Birmingham,  lately 
performed  one  of  bis  duties  by  distributing  the 
annual  prizes  to  the  students.  One  of  the  prize- 
takers  was  a  Miss  Winkle,  a  name  suggestive 
of  “  Pickwick,”  and  was  received  with  laughter. 
Mr.  Dickens  made  some  remarks  to  the  lady  in 
an  undertone.  Mr.  Dickens  observed  to  the 
audience,  "  1  have  recommended  Miss  Winkle 
to  change  her  name.” 

—  After  the  official  reception  of  the  new 
French  Ministers,  M.  Dam  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  will  foimve  the  Emperor  now  for 
having  sent  me  to  Vincennes  on  the  3d  of  De¬ 


cember,  in  a  prison  van,  like  Traupmanu  —  but 
we  had  very  bad  qiianers  there.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aflairs  was  arrested  after  his  protest  against  the 
coup  eTOut,  sent  to  Maaas,  and  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  dnngcon  of  Vincennes,  whence  he 
was  liberated  a  few  davs  afterwards  through  the 
intervention  of  M.  de  Momy. 

—  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  besides  his  own  | 
box  at  the  theatres,  has  also  a  loge  de  service,  | 
used  by  the  household  and  by  “  distinguished 
foreigners  ” ;  for  these  lie  pays  at  the  Grand 
Opera  $20,000  the  year  (the  season  is  perpet¬ 
ual)  ;  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Italicns,  and 
Franfais,  $  6,000,  each ;  Gymnase,  $  2.000 ; 
OdMn,  S  2,000 ;  at  the  other  theatres  his  Majesty 
pays  $  100  a  box  whenever  he  goes  to  them. 

—  Tropmnnn’s  counsel,  in  his  unsuccessful 
defence,  declared  that  bis  client  “  was  a  prey  to 
one  of  those  frightful  maladies  which  impelled 
irresistibly  to  crime.  Tropmann’s  mind  had 
been  poisoned  by  reading  the  ‘  Wandering  Jew,' 
of  Eugene  Sue.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  story  of 
the  man  who  compassed  the  death  of  the  Rennc- 
pont  family  to  get  a  fortune  of  two  millions.” 
But  this  shouldering  the  responsibility  on  Sue 
did  not  save  Tropmanu. 

— The  Belfast  News  Letter  n^rts  the  death  in 
that  town  of  a  woman  named  Ellen  Croghan  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  nine  years.  Her  re¬ 
mains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  six  of  her 
children,  James,  Pat,  John,  VVinnefred,  Bridget, 
and  Mary,  —  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  who  is  a 
great-grandfather,  being  about  ninety,  and  the 
eldest  girl  aliout  two  years  younger.  Besides  - 
this  family,  the  deceased  left  behind  her  forty-  | 
one  grandchildren,  thirty-two  great-grandchil-  | 
dren,  and  two  great-great-grandchildrcn. 

—  It  is  stated  that  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  I 
who,  on  ascending  the  throne  about  two  years  j 
ago,  declared  herself  a  Christian,  has  had  her 
declaration  consistently  followed  up  by  the  de-  | 
stniction  of  all  the  idols  in  the  royal  temples,  i 
This  was  done  calmly  and  delibenitcly,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  with  the  I 
sanction  of  the  Royal  Council.  The  Queen  at  | 
the  same  time  declined  to  make  any  compulsory  I 
order  for  the  aliolition  of  idolatry  in  jirivntc  i 
temples  not  belonging  to  the  Crown.  She  j 
would  force  no  man’s  conscience,  but  leave  all  | 
to  the  enlightening  influence  of  God’s  Holy  j 
Spirit. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
fpiIE  conductors  of  Every  Saturday 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Serial  Storj-  will  be 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  W'orks,  in  this 
country,  will  print  the  novel  from  Advance 
Sheets  famished  by  the  author.  The  story, 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be  first 
placed  before  American  readers  in  the  pages 
of  Every  Saturday. 


PARIS  JOURNALISM. 

PARIS  begins  the  new  year  well^rovided 
with  periodical  literature,  llierc  are 
at  the  present  moment  81  daily  political 
papers  in  the  French  capital,  and  it  seems 
another  is  shortly  to  be  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  by  the  creation  of  an  organ  of  M. 
Thiers.  In  point  of  opinion  the  31  journals 
may  be  classed  as  follows  :  1  official,  4 
semi-official,  3  Rouherist,  4  Ollivierist,  2 
Legitimist,  2  Ultramontane,  2  Parliamen¬ 
tarian  (Journal  des  Dehnts  and  .fournal  de 
Paris),  1  Orleanist,  3  moderate  Republican, 
5  revolutionary,  3  neutral  Opposition  (Fi¬ 
garo,  Gaulois,  and  Paris  Journal),  and  1 
satirical  (Charivari).  Twelve  out  of  the 
31  papers  existed  ^fore  the  coup  d'etat,  7 
were  either  founded  or  transformed  from 
non-political  into  political  journals  during 
the  arbitrary  period  of  the  Second  Empire 
(1852  to  18G8),  the  remaining  12  have 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  voting  of 
the  last  press  laws,  which  abolished  the 
necessity  for  a  previons  authorization.  The 
highest  price  charged  for  any  Paris  daily 
political  paper  is  25  c.,  which  is  the  cost  of 
the  Journal  Officiel  and  Journal  des  Debats. 
The  lowest  price  is  5  c.  One  of  the  papers 
costs  20  c.,  2  cost  10  c.,  and  26  15  c.  each. 
The  largest  circulations  during  the  month 
of  December  have  been  those  of  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise,  70,000,  and  of  the  National  (10  c. 
paper),  65,000 ;  the  smallest  circulation 
that  of  the  Pays,  which  averages  2,000. 

Throughout  the  year  1869  me  mean  sale 
oi  Haris  political  papers  (not  counting  the 
Officiel)  has  been  360,000  copies  per  diem, 
wMch  represents  a  daily  flow  of  18,000  f. 


into  the  Treasury  for  stamp  duty,  and  an 
annual  flow  of  6,498,000  f.  (£  259,920),  de¬ 
duction  being  made  of  four  days  in  the 
year  when  the  papers  do  not  apjicar.  In 
addition  to  the  31  journals  already  al¬ 
luded  to,  the  daily  press  of  Paris  counts 

2  ))olice  gazettes  and  3  5-centime  “liter¬ 
ary  ”  papers  (Petit  Journal,  Petite  Presse, 
Petit  Moniteur),  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  which  exceeds  half  a  million ; 
there  is  also  the  Petit  Officiel,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  which  is  bound  by  his  contract  with 
govemnient  to  distribute  53,000  copies  a 
day  gratis  amongst  the  country  popula¬ 
tions.  The  weekly  press  of  Paris  boasts 

3  financial  prints,  4  illustrated  journals 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  19  comic  papers,  besides  which 
medical,  artistic,  theatrical,  and  scien¬ 
tific  journals  without  number.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  there  is  not  a  single 
weekly  political  review  like  the  Loudon 
Spectator  or  Saturday  Review.  Tlie  last 
paper  of  the  sort  that  obtained  any  success 
was  the  famous  Courrier  du  Dimanche, 
which  was  suppressed  in  1866  bj’  M.  de 
Lavalette,  in  punishment  for  a  brilliant  — 
unfortunately  too  brilliant  —  article  of  M. 
Prevost  Paradol. 


DE  QUINCEY. 

^  OT  a  writer  of  recent  times  is  oftener 
iA  read  bv  men  of  letters  who  seek  to  rise 
above  the  laxities  of  ephemeral  workman¬ 
ship  ;  not  a  writer  in  the  language  is  more 
worthy  of  devout  scrutiny  by  him  who 
would  master  the  resources  of  that  rhetoric 
which  can  be  acquired  by  study.  Gifted 
with  brilliant  jiowers  as  a  thinker,  and  more 
variously  learned  than  any  literary  artist  of 
his  time,  De  Quincey  was  disjiroportion- 
ately  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  expression. 
Even  in  the  narrow  world  of  the  nurserj-, 
with  no  other  audience  than  the  wayward 
brother  who  smote  him  with  awe,  and  the 
young  sister  to  whom  his  passionate  rhetoric 
lias  given  an  immortality  in  literature,  the 
dreamy  boy  found  language  an  instrument 
of  miraculous  jxiwer.  Afterwards  he  stud¬ 
ied  all  its  rhetorical  resources  with  a  keener 
eye  for  the  devices  by  which  its  riches  might 
be  unveiled,  than  any  other  student  of  whom 
our  literary  annals  present  a  token.  Hence, 
if  his  frequent  seasons  of  literary  debility 
permitted  him  to  be  criminally  feeble  and 
trivial,  he  has  left  passages  which,  in  struc¬ 
tural  perfection  of  sentence,  in  command 
over  all  the  resources  of  the  English  tongue, 
in  a  marriage  of  rhythmical  and  impassioned 
music  with  a  logical  accuracy  of  thought  and 
a  Greek-like  propriety  of  phrase,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  excelled  in  the  literature  of  England. 
At  his  best,  De  Quincey  has  no  superior  as 
a  stylist.  His  rhetoric  is  separated  from 
that  of  Macaulay  by  all  the  distance  which 
cuts  oflf  the  mechanically  regular  patterns 
of  the  old  silk  fabrics  from  those  which  now 
glow  with  the  form  of  flower  and  living 
thing.  And  it  is  the  comparatively  defec¬ 
tive  character  of  De  Quincey’s  mind  that 
has  contributed  to  make  him  pre-i'minent 
as  a  rhetorician,  and  to  give  him  a  first 
place  among  the  teachers  of  expression, 
since  the  richness  and  fertility  of  his 
thought  do  not  equal  the  richness  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  language,  the  style  seems  to 
stand  out  from  the  page  like  a  bas-relief, 
and  to  claim  study  for  its  own  sake.  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  student  with  palpable  moilels.  It 
challenges  dissection,  and  seems  to  submit 
itself  to  tlic  dissecting-knife.  It  reveals  the 
arUst  in  tlie  act  of  working,  ostentatiously 
proud  of  his  skill,  and  inviting  a  crowd  of 
gazing  eyes. 

Unlike  Opie,  De  Quincey  would  not  say 
that  he  mixed  his  colors  with  “  brains,”  but 
could  tell  the  exact  components  of  each 
tint.  Unlike  those  painters  who  can  give 
no  reason  why  they  work  in  a  particular 
fashion,  and  who  lay  tint  on  tint  at  the 
mandate  of  a  mysterious  instinct,  De  Quin¬ 
cey  could  offer  a  philosophical  reason  for 
the  choice  of  each  word,  for  the  architec¬ 
tural  structure  of  each  clause.  He  was 
guided  by  the  dictate  of  the  conscious  ana- 
Ijtical  faculty.  Even  in  his  highest  flights 
he  was  ever  a  rhetorician.  Even  in  tracing 
with  magnificent  power  the  lineaments  worn 
by  the  “  Three  Ladies  of  Sorrow,”  he  did 
not  rise  above  the  tyranny  of  rhetorical 
rules ;  he  did  not  emancipate  himself  from 
the  rigidity  of  the  schools ;  nor  could  he 
free  the  reader’s  mind  from  the  idea  that 
the  rhetoric  was  indebted  for  a  share  of  its 
passion  and  its  beauty  to  the  touch  of  some 
mechanism  which,  although  wonderful  and 
mysterious  in  its  power,  was  mechanism 
sdll.  Hence,  De  Quincey  forever  dwells 
in  the  second  hierarchy  of  letter.s.  But,  we 
repeat,  he  is  for  that  very  reason  a  more 


j  potent  master  of  what  is  technically  called 
Style  than  writers  of  more  ethereal  genius, 
and  a  better  teacher  of  rhetoric  even  than 
the  masters  of  literature  themselves.  That 
is  the  reason  why  his  name  is  oftener  cited 
in  the  literary  schools  than  the  names  of 
loftier  intellects. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  that  great  rcadin<T 
public  which  is  but  imperfectly  acquainteS 
with  the  technical  merits  of  literary  art,  and 
I  has  but  a  feeble  interest  in  artistic  methods, 
De  Quincey  is  read  with  less  enthusiasm. 
In  this  respect  he  may  be  classed  yvith  Lan- 
dor.  Landor’s  prose,  it  is  true,  lacked  some 
of  the  qualities  which  lend  to  that  of  De 
j  Quincey  its  potency  of  charm.  It  has 
I  neither  his  variety  and  richness  of  hue,  nor 
j  his  power  of  falling  into  a  conversational 
ease,  or  of  rising  into  a  Miltonic  rapture, 

I  But  it  has  terseness,  point,  and  polish  be- 
1  yond  any  other  prose  in  the  language.  If 
I  not  exempt  from  the  artificial  air  which 
clings  to  all  academic  styles,  it  is  at  least 
ail  academic  style  of  tbe  highest  rank. 
Had  England  such  an  Academy  as  that  of 
France,  it  is  the  style  of  the  “Imaginaiy 
j  Conversations”  that  would  be  singled  out 
for  the  highest  eulogy.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
I  only  English  which  we  can  place  into  com- 
I  pt'tition  with  the  French  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier.  With  all  their  faults,  Landor  and 
De  Quincey  are  the  most  iK'rfect  prose 
writers  of  modern  England. 


NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  IN  CHINA. 

A  IION(t  KONG  correspondent  of  Tlie 
lx.  Graphic  gives  the  following  description 
of  a  popular  Chinese  holiday,  and  partly 
explains  why  the  manufacture  of  fire-crack¬ 
ers  is  so  largely  carried  on  by  the  Celestials. 
“  The  Chinaman’s  wants  are  few,”  says  the 
writer,  “  but  one  is  imperative.  He  will 
work  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end,  or  very  nearly,  without  intermission ; 
he  will  live  on  the  most  ridiculously  inex¬ 
pensive  diet,  dress  in  a  yard  of  calico  in 
summer  and  a  superincumbent  covering  of 
rags  in  winter,  but  he  must  have  one  holiday, 
and  on  that  day  he  must  satisfy  the  one  in¬ 
extinguishable  longing  of  his  nature.  His 
holiday  is  New  Year’s  Day ;  the  craving  of 
his  passionate  soul  on  that  solemn  occasion 
is  crackers.  The  British  Government  has 
made  a  great  compromise  with  its  Chinese 
subjects  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Chinaman 
abstains  from  the  use  of  crackers  as  a 
rule,  and  in  return  is  allowed  to  indulge 
himself  to  his  heart’s  content  in  that  deliri¬ 
ous  luxurj-  on  the  great  festival  of  the  China 
New  Year.  Not  only  in  the  China  town, 
but  all  over  the  colony,  crackers  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  law  during  this  fearful  period. 
The  streets  become  red  with  the  exploded 
pajier-cases,  which  cover  the  ground  like 
leaves  in  autumn ;  the  air  is  filled  with  sul¬ 
phureous  fumes,  the  European  heads  in  the 
colony  ache  as  if  they  would  split ;  but  un¬ 
interruptedly,  for  two  davs  and  nights,  the 
detonations  continue,  trackers  on  New 
Year’s  Day  constitute  an  old,  or,  in  Pidgin 
English,  an  ‘  olo  custum.’  If  the  governor 
of  Hong  Kong  were  to  require  the  native 
jiopulation  to  ^ore  his  sedan  chair  on  their 
knees  when  he  passed,  or  were  to  execute  a 
few  of  them  every  Sunday  morning,  pour 
pa.i.'ier  le  temps,  that  might  be  borne,  but  to 
forbid  the  use  of  crackers  on  New  Year’s 
Day  would  create  a  revolution  in  the  island. 

“  To  call  them  crackers,  though  they  can¬ 
not  be  called  anything  else,  is  to  convey  a 
feeble  idea  of  their  nature  to  European 
readers.  A  Chinese  cracker  is  a  slab  of 
explosive  fireworks  about  an  inch  thick, 
four  Inches  wide,  and  of  any  length  you 
please.  It  goes  off  in  a  succession  of  ex¬ 
plosions,  each  of  which  is  quite  as  loud  as 
the  report  of  a  musket,  and  hops  about  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  during 
the  brief  climax  of  its  existence,  flying  ten 
or  twelve  yards  in  unforeseen  directions  at 
every  bang,  in  a  manner  which  thrills  a 
Chinese  breast  with  a  ioy  beyond  expres¬ 
sion.  At  every  other  doorway,  while  the 
New  Year  festival  lasts,  there  stands  a  group 
of  Chinamen  wholly  devoted  to  tlie  task  of 
letting  off  these  diabolical  preparations. 
They  have  risen,  most  of  them,  at  about 
four  in  the  morning,  to  begin  the  delightful 
day  on  which  crackers  may  lawfully  be 
used.  How  they  can  reconcile  their  eco¬ 
nomical  and  saving  consciences  to  the  idea 
of  spending  so  much  of  their  substance  on  a 
fleeting  pleasure  is  a  problem  impossible  to 
solve ;  but  in  the  matter  of  crackers  a  miser 
in  China  would  be  extravagant.  What  is 
the  end  of  wealth  if  it  cannot  in  some  way 
or  other  be  made  to  subserve  enjoyment  ? 
Doubtless  the  sages  have  left  moral  maxims 
in  abundance  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
so  national  a  taste.  'Iliese  it  is  the  custom 
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of  the  country  to  write  up  —  up  and  down, 
we  might  say,  considering  the  perpendicular 
character  of  Chinese  caligraphy  —  on  strips 
of  paper,  which  are  suspended  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  beholders  about  the  shops  and 
rooms.  The  preparation  of  these  bv  ac¬ 
complished  ‘seholar.s,’  who  have  im’bibed 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  classic  writers,  is 
quite  a  business  by  itself.”  An  engraving 
on  page  84  represents  an  intelligent  Celes¬ 
tial  engaged  in  cultivating  tliis  branch  of 
Itelles-lettrtx. 

“  'fhe  weariness  of  soul  which  comes  over 
the  European  mind  in  Gough  Street,  after 
twenty-tour  hours  of  the  JJew  Year  pande¬ 
monium,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  ears 
familiar  with  no  worse  noises  than  the  gen¬ 
tle  buzz  of  life  in  Cheapside,  or  the  cheerful 
activity  of  a  boiler  manufactory.  Every 
Chinaman  who  is  not  engaged  in  letting  off 
crackers  employs  his  time  in  beating  a 
gong ;  and  when  mjTiads  of  these  are  giv¬ 
ing  tongue  all  over  a  town  at  once,  notmng 
but  crackers  could  be  heard  above  the  din. 
It  all  seems  to  be  an  undiluted  gratification 
to  Chinese  ears,  ‘  beautiful  as  songs  of  the 
immortals,’  ‘  celestial  melodies  of  love,’  like 
those  of  which  Longfellow  dreams.  The 
tympana  of  the  Chinese  must  be  made  of 
different  stuff  from  ours ;  their  whole  ner¬ 
vous  system  indeed  must  be  unlike  that  of 
Eurojieans,  and  their  peculiarities  in  this 
resjiect  might  form  an  interesting  study  on 
the  border-laud  between  physiology  and 
psychology.  Their  wonderful  calmusness 
to  death,  and  the  stoicism  they  often  exhibit 
under  torture,  would  perhaps  be  found  to 
spring  from  causes  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
those  which  prompt  their  annual  debauch 
on  crackers. 

“  Illuminations  at  night,  and  special  per¬ 
formances  at  the  native  theatres,  feasts 
among  the  wealthy,  and  ‘  sing-songs  ’  for  all 
ranks  and  ages,  help  to  celebrate  the  New 
Year;  but  the  minor  details  of  the  festival 
may  readily  be  forgotten  by  a  foreigner. 
There  is  only  one  thing  aliout  it  he  can 
never  forget,  —  the  unintermittent  volley  of 
explosions  which  lasts  for  eight-and-forty 
hours.  In  the  pure  Chinese  cities  like 
Canton,  the  New  Year  celebration  lasts 
much  longer ;  but,  except  to  gratify  a  curi- 
-osity  which  is  soon  apimased,  Europeans 
seldom  jmnetrate  their  tangled  streets  at 
such  a  time.  In  Hong  Kong,  however,  you 
cannot  escape  from  the  riot,  and  can  only 
bear  it  with  any  fortitude  you  have  at  your 
disposal.  Business  is  entirely  suspended, 
sleep  is  out  of  the  question,  reading  is  im¬ 
possible,  conversation  is  about  as  easy  as  in 
a  London  cab.  You  can’t  go  off  into  the 
country,  for  your  chair  coolies,  however  do¬ 
cile  they  may  bo  at  other  times,  would  leave 
you  if  you  wanted  them  to  work  on  that 
day.  You  can’t  row  away  across  the  har¬ 
bor,  lor  your  boatmen  are  helpiug  the  other 
servants  to  let  off  crackers,  ^ere  is  noth- 
mg  for  it  but  to  wait  till  the  charivari  is 
over,  envying  Alexander  Selkirk,  and  join¬ 
ing  in  all  Hotspur’s  denunciations  of  villa- 
nous  saltpetre.” 


A  I'RAYEll  IN  THE  CITY. 
LONDON,  1869. 

Ah,  me !  the  City  groaneth  at  my  feet, 

And  all  the  crowd,  O  God,  is  faint  with 
woe ; 

Help  have  1  none  nor  any  message  meet. 

Teach  me  that  I  may  know ! 

Behold  the  little  children  everywhere. 

But  not  tlie  little  ones  of  old  I  knew; 
Fledglings  they  seem,  when  all  the  wootls  are 
bare, 

Flowers,  where  there  falls  no  dew. 

Whose  arc  they  1  for  the  parents  heed  them  not,  | 
And  men  are  all  too  busy  as  they  pass  ;  I 

Their  place  is  with  the  shameless  and  the  sot,  j 

laMt  in  the  huddling  mass.  ! 

The  fair  green  fields,  wherein  the  cowslips  come,  j 
The  streams  whereby  the  tassellcd  grasses  ' 
wave :  i 

These  arc  as  latids  unknown ;  the  garret  home  | 
Must  hold  them  to  the  grave.  i 


Thk  illustration  on  page  88  is  engraved 
from  Gerome’s  celebrated  painting,  “  The 
Muezzin.”  The  picture  is  admirably  re¬ 
produced,  so  far  as  black  and  white  can 
represent  the  rich  coloring  which  character¬ 
izes  all  of  Gerome’s  works,  especially  those 
treating  of  Eastern  subjects.  These  lines 
from  Bayard  Tavlor’s  “Arab  Prayer,”  a 
poem  suggested  by  a  similar  scene,  might 
be  selected  as  a  motto  for  the  pictiue :  — 

“ '  La  illak  i/’  Allah  I  ’  the  mueizin't  rail 
Comes  from  the  minaret,  slim  and  tail, 

That  looks  o’er  the  distant  citjr’s  wail. 

“  ‘  La  illah  «’  Allah  ! »  the  Faithful  heed, 

With  Qod  and  the  Prophet  this  hour  to  plead : 
Whose  ear  Is  open  to  hear  their  need. 

“The  sun  is  sunken  ;  no  vapor  mars 
The  path  of  his  going  with  dusky  bars, 

The  silent  Desert  awaits  the  stars.” 


The  .sou'r  ol  birds,  that  in  sweet  setisons  mate. 
And  fill  the  jdcasunt  May-time  with  delight ; 

Shall  never  reach  these  little  slaves  of  fate 
Wrapited  in  their  smoky  night. 

Yet  have  they  guests  that  will  not  be  denied 
As  warders  ever  waiting  at  the  door. 

Grim  Fever,  with  lank  Famine  at  her  side, 

The.sc,  and  a  thousand  more. 

See  how  the  sunshine  trembles  on  its  way. 

So  dark  are  all  these  alleys  in  the  shade ; 

U  God,  to  think  our  palace  builders  stay. 

So  near,  yet  undismayed  ! 

We  pile  the  marble  for  the  rich  man’s  tomb. 

We  hang  the  satin  at  my  lady’s  head  ; 

Why,  then,  are  human  lives  within  the  gloom 
Less  car^  for  than  the  dead  ? 

The  babbling  stream  of  fashion  comes  and  goes. 
And  every  bubble  finds  some  fool  to  follow ; 

But  the  great  tide  that  heaves  to  speechless  woes. 
Rolls  on,  and  voices  hollow 

Come  froqi  the  hearts  that  should  be  first  to  bleed, 

“  How  very  sad,”  they  say,  “  that  such  things 
are? 

But ’t  is  the  law  of  God  that  one  man’s  need  | 
Should  light  another’s  star.”  j 

0  idle  prompting  of  the  idle  mind  !  j 

That  dares  not  pierce  the  veil  that  shrouds  | 
our  lot ;  I 

How  shall  the  foolish  swimmer  hope  to  find  , 
Pearl,  if  he  diveth  not  ?  | 

( 

From  every  side  the  voices  call  ns  now, 

“  Como  up  and  help,  for  we  arc  wellnigh  i 
spent ;  I 

The  deeps  are  closing,  and  we  know  not  how  j 
The  succor  shall  be  sent.  1 

“  We  yet  are  brothers,  though  the  primal  stain 
Make  labor  seem  a  never-ending  ill ; 

And  through  the  shadows,  sorrow  more  than 

fiin, 

keep  ns  brothers  still. 

“  Wc  ask  for  hearts  though  busied  beating  yet. 
We  ask  for  hands,  yet  warm,  to  bring  us  aid ; 
These  are  the  gifts  that  busy  souls  forget, 

Thc.se  are  the  debts  unpaid.” 

Surely  our  riches  arc  not  where  we  think. 

Ami  the  kind  thought  is  more  than  all  our 
store. 

Give  me  the  children’s  laugh ;  the  guinea’s  chink 
Is  failing  more  and  more. 

Therefore,  O  God,  I  tread  this  city  street. 

With  sadness  that  is  not  a  foolish  grief: 

And  from  thine  heavens  I  hear  m  v  message  meet, 

“  Take  heart  —  I  bring  relief.^’ 


The  skcU:h  on  the  outside  page  might  at 
first  be  taken  tor  a  scene  out  of  some  old 
Italian  romance  or  opera;  but  a  second 
glance  will  detect  that  group  of  irrepres¬ 
sible  English  tourists  so  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  In  spite  of  the  antiquated  costume 
of  the  brigandish-looking  personages  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  door  of  the  wayside  hostelry, 
the  picture  is  a  picture  of  to-dav,  and  de¬ 
picts  a  scene  common  enough  to  tlie  modern 
traveller  on  Italian  roads. 


Thf.  Russian  Society  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Indust^  has  sent 
deputations  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
and  Prince  Gortchakoff  recommending  the 
government  to  take  steps  for  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  Central  Asia.  These  deputa¬ 
tions,  which,  it  is  stated,  met  with  a  very 
cordial  reception,  represented  that  if  the 
expedition  which  has  just  been  sent  to  the 
bay  of  Krasnovodsk,  in  the  Caspian,  should 
succeed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
Khan  of  Kliiva,  and  making  a  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amou-Darya,  Russia  will 
eventually  cease  to  be  dependent  on  Amer¬ 
ica  for  her  supply  of  cotton.  “  Your  // 
is  the  only  peacemaker,”  saith  good  Master 
Touchstone ;  “  much  virtue  in  //.” 


An  English  joui-nal  says  that  the  fetes 
at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  cost  the 
Khedive  not  less  than  $  2,700,000.  The 
Khedive  would  scarcely  care  to  repeat  the 
entertainment. 


“  The  Rhubarb  Gatherers  ”  on  page  89, 
is  a  pendant  to  the  picture  we  printed  last 
week  of  the  Covent  Garden  Market-women 
shelling  peas.  'The  cultivation  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb-plant,  or  the  pie-plant  as  we  call  it  in 
this  country,  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
England.  Our  picture  represents  the 
gatherers  preparing  their  flourishing  crop 
tor  the  London  market. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

The  reader  will  search  in  vain  through 
recent  English  poetry  for  a  finer  poem  than 
“  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,”  the  last  story  in 
the  new  part  of  Morris’s  “  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise.” 

—  El  Djevai,  an  Arab  paper  published  at 
Constantinople,  has  just  been  suspended  for 
two  months  on  account  of  a  recent  article 
in  which  it  slated  that  if  a  war  had  broken 
out  between  Timkey  and  Egv  pt,  the  Arab 
subjects  of  the  Poite  would  have  risen  in 
insurrection. 

—  A  Roman  correspondent  of  a  London 
paper  notes  the  e.xploit  of  two  English 
“misses,”  who,  mounted  on  the  benches 
above  the  kneeling  multitude,  surveyed 
with  their  opera-glasses  the  Pope  as  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction  in  the  Council. 
The  Pope,  with  a  mild  smile,  pointed  them 
out  to  some  of  the  Cardinals,  but  no  alarm¬ 
ing  consequences  have  overtaken  them. 

—  The  Birmingham  Post  says  that  among 
the  “  things  not  generally  known  ”  is  the 
fact  “  that  Tennyson  numbers  among  his 
chosen  friends  a  Black  Country  puddler. 
The  said  puddler  is  no  unfrequent  guest  at 
Farringford,  and  he  is  presented  by  the  poet 
with  each  of  his  volumes  as  they  ^pear. 
'The  puddler  is  a  poet,  too,  and  his  effusions 
have  elicited  the  Laureate’s  high  jiraise,  but 
hitherto  not  a  line  has  seen  the  light. 

—  We  may  state  on  the  authority  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  benzol  has  been  applied  to  a  some¬ 
what  novel  purpose.  If  poured  on  a  piece 
of  ordinary  paper,  immediate  transparency 
is  produced,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
one  to  dispense  entirely  with  tracing-paper. 
On  exposure  to  air,  or  better,  a  gentle  heat, 
the  liquid  is  entirely  dis.«ipated,  the  paper 
recovers  its  opacity,  and  the  original  design 
is  found  to  be  quite  uninjured. 

—  A  project  is  on  foot  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  medical  service  of  the  French 
metropolis  at  night.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  in  Paris  forty  stations,  where  a 
night  doctor  shall  be  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance.  For  these  sixty  doctors  will  be  cho¬ 
sen,  so  that  they  may  relieve  one  another. 
They  are  to  receive  a  fixed  salary  from  the 
Govex-nment  or  the  town,  and  it  will  be 
their  duty  to  attend  to  all  urgent  cases  free 
of  charge. 

—  The  Rhenish  Gazette  publishes  the 
following  curious  certificate,  given  in  1709 
by  the  magistrate  of  Meest:  “We  attest 
that  the  executioner  of  Tecklenbourg,  one 
named  Joert  Henri  Stolheart,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  executioner  Dalgermann,  has 
decapitated  exceedingly  well  and  to  my  pe¬ 
culiar  satisfaction  one  named  Henri  Schuer- 
kamp ;  and  that  even  when  his  brother  was 
syndic  the  above-named  Stolheart  very  gen¬ 
teelly  hung  one  named  Koetler.  lie  is 
therefore  quite  expert  at  such  fimctions.” 

—  The  Russian  papers  announce  an  impor¬ 
tant  discover}-  by  Cartson,  a  learned  Nor¬ 
wegian,  which  will  give  a  great  impetus  to 
Siberian  trade.  He  had  cruised  for  scien¬ 
tific  purposes  in  an  expedition  undertaken 
last  summer  to  the  Karian  Sea,  which 
washes  the  southern  part  of  the  isle  of  Nova 
Zembla,  and  the  Government  of  Tobolsk, 
and  is  covered  with  eternal  ice.  In  this  ice 
a  passage  was  discovered  which,  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  offers  a  convenient  path 
for  traffic  between  Siberia  and  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  harbor  of  Iromsoe.  This  discovery 
was  made  at  the  same  time  by  the  English¬ 
man  Falliser. 

— The  Copenhagen  states 

that  a  photolithographer  lately  surprised  the 
directors  of  the  National  Bank  by  presenting 
them  with  a  packet  of  notes  made  by  him¬ 
self,  which  so  exactly  resembled  the  current 
paper-money  of  the  realm  that  none  of  the 
officials  could  distinguish  the  difference. 
He  also  assured  them  he  was  able  to  copy 
the  notes  of  every  other  country  with  etiual 
exactitude.  Astonished,  and  anything  but 
pleased  with  the  discovery,  the  authorities 
of  the  bank  requested  him  to  invent  some 
form  of  papter^money  which  cannot  be  thus 
imitated.  He  has  promised  to  do  his  best, 
but  his  success  is  doubtful. 

—  A  French  paper,  the  Phare  de  la 
Loire,  which  is  quoted  by  the  DeTmtu,  men¬ 
tions  that,  according  to  letters  frtxm  St.  Pe- 
terburg,  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  the  Czar  has  been  discovered.  The 
centre  of  action  was  at  Odessa,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  universities  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  promoters.  It  is  stated  that  the  con¬ 
spirators,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  object, 
had  resolved  to  tear  op  the  rails  during  the 


journey  of  the  Emperor  from  Odessa  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  the  rigid  surveillance  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  whole  line  prevented  them 
from  carrying  out  their  plans.  'The  conspi¬ 
rators  are  all,  without  exception,  Russians, 
and  considerable  surprise  is  felt  that  not  a 
I  single  Pole  has  been  found  in  their  ranks. 

i  —  Where  was  St.  Patrick  bom  ?  In  the 
!  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  coUection 
of  Ancient  Laws  and  In.stitutes  of  Ireland,  the 
Irish  editors  of  the  “  Senchus  Mor  ”  have 
thoroughly  examined  this  interesting  ques¬ 
tion,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle’s 
own  confession,  that  St.  Patrick  was  bom 
at  or  near  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  that  he  returned  in  his  old  age  to  end 
his  days  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  amidst 
the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  and  was  not 
born,  according  to  the  prevalent  belief,  in 
Ireland,  at  Downpatrick,  near  Saul,  “where 
he  had  made  his  first  convert,  and  founded 
his  first  church  in  Ireland.”  It  will  be 
rather  a  shock  to  Irish  patriotism  to  leain 
that  her  patron  saint  was  the  descendant  of 
Roman  colonists,  a  young  Somersetshire 
gentleman,  and  sun  of  the  Roman  decurio, 
or  mayor  of  Bath.  But  it  may  console  them 
to  reflect  that  Glastonbury, 

“  Where  the  winter  thcra 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  madful  of  oar  Lc^l,*' 

and  where  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  de¬ 
posited 

“  The  Cap,  the  Cup  iuelf  from  which  our  LorJ 
Drank  at  the  last  sail  supper  with  His  own,” 

under  the  shadow  of  the  Tor  of  St.  Michael, 
was  no  unfitting  or  unworthy  birthplace  for 
this  immortal  confessor  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

—  Tile  London  Publishers’  Circular  gives 
some  statistics  of  the  English  publiming 
trade  during  the  past  year  which  are  worth 
;  a  note.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  5,136 
;  Ixook  titles  have  been  registered  in  the  lists 
I  of  that  publication  in  the  year.  But  of 
these,  it  is  explained,  some  are  mere  re-en¬ 
tries  for  change  of  price,  so  that  the  actual 
number  of  new  books  and  new  editions  is 
!  4,569.  Theology  appx-ars  to  be  the  most 
productive  of  all  classes,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  least  subject  to  those  fluctuations  of 
seasons  xvhich  affect  the  demand  for  lighter 
reading.  L'pwards  of  1,000  publications 
are  set  down  under  this  heading  against  461 
new  works  of  fiction,  500  juvenile  works, 
142  law  books,  288  works  of  travel,  292 
books  of  history  and  biography,  160  medical 
books,  and  274  publications  classed  under 
“  poetry  and  drama.”  When  we  come  to 
look  at  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  this  great  lit¬ 
erary  stream,  some  facts  of  interest  present 
themselves,  F or  example,  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  books  and  the  fireside  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  books 
published  rise  from  249  only  in  September, 
to  522  in  October,  479  in  November,  and 
577  in  December.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
latter  number  appear  to  be  issued  within 
the  fortnight  preceding  Christmas  day. 
Another,  though  less  marked,  season  ap¬ 
pears  to  take  place  about  Easter,  when 
there  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  duller 
months. 

—  The  Manchester  Guardian  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  society  of 
“  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,”  which  was 
founded  in  1840  by  a  French  priest  named 
Lepailleur,  in  Brittany,  and  is  the  youngest 
of  the  many  forms  of  Roman  Catholic  char¬ 
ity.  ITie  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  form  a 
religious  order  under  a  mother-superior,  who 

Presides  over  tha  first  Home  in  Brittany, 
liey  have  devoted  themselves  by  holy  vows 
i  to  their  work ;  they  wear  a  simple,  distinc- 
!  tive  dress  of  black  with  white  head-dress ; 

,  and  they  establish  Homes  in  new  centres, 

\  according  to  the  directions  from  the  mother- 
superior,  by  whom  also  changes  are  made 
now  and  then  in  the  personnel  of  the  several 
communities.  The  term  “  sisters  ”  every¬ 
body  understands.  Why  they  should  be 
called  “  Little  Sisters  ”  the  Guardian  does 
not  know,  unless  it  is  that  the  diminutive  in 
all  languages  is  expressive  of  endearment. 

I  During  the  29  years  of  their  existence  as  an 
j  order,  they  have  established  130  Homes, 
i  whereof  12  are  in  Great  Britain,  12  in 
I  Spain,  8  in  America,  1  in  Italy,  5  in  Paris, 

;  and  a  large  number  in  other  parts  of  France. 

Tliose  in  Great  Britain  are  located  as  fol- 
:  lows :  Two  in  London,  and  one  at  each  of 
!  the  following  cities  and  towns :  Manchester, 

I  Birmingham,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Leeds, 

I  Newcastle,  Dundee,,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  W aterfonl.  The  members  of  the  order 
!  number  1,500,  most  of  whom  are  Bretons, 
j  although  nearly  all  other  European  coun- 
i  tries  are  represented ;  and  they  nave  under 
their  care  between  15,000  and  16,000  old 
I  people. 
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SNELGROVE’S  MARRIAGE. 

IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

James  SNELGROVE  was  a  tea-broker, 
and  a  prosperous  man.  His  office  was 
in  Fenchurch  Street;  he  was  connected 
with  the  Snelgroves  of  Liverpool,  Calcutta, 
Shanghae,  Yokohama,  and  other  places. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  Snelgroves  have  en¬ 
joyed  intimate  and  profitable  relations  with 
commerce  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

He  carried  on  his  business  as  though  it 
were  in  truth  a  pleasure.  His  was  much 
the  modern  city  way.  The  old  notion  that 
the  man  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  must 
necessarily  drudge  from  morning  till  ni^ht, 
dressing  like  a  mute,  talking  always  maniet 
intelligence,  moving  hither  and  thither  with 
the  gravity  of  a  strong  box,  or  a  ledger 
feebly  endowed  with  vital  power,  has  been 
for  some  time  exploded. 

James  Snelgrove  attired  himself  smartly, 
with  a  due  regard  for  prevailing  modes; 
while  yet  something  about  the  shaping  and 
hue  of  his  garments  and  his  manner  of  wear- 
intr  them,  spoke  of  the  city  rather  than  the 
yfest  End.  Nowadays,  Bartholomew  Lane 
has  its  D’Orsays,  and  Lombard  Street  its 
Brummells,  and  these  certainly  resemble 
their  prototypes  of  the  more  fashionable 
quarters.  A  difference  between  them  can 
be  discerned,  however,  by  the  careful  critic. 

James  Snelgrove  was  lond  of  white  waist¬ 
coats,  blue  frock-coats,  variegated  neckties, 
light  tight  gloves,  varnished  boots,  scent  on 
his  handkerchiefs,  and  flowers  in  his  button¬ 
hole.  He  was  a  comely,  wholesome-looking 
man,  fresh-complexioned,  auburn-whiskered, 
with  a  slight  swerve  in  the  direction  of  cor¬ 
pulence  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  his  con¬ 
tour.  He  was  at  that  period  of  life  when, 
although  middle  age  is  imminent,  a  certain 
baUnce  of  youthfuluess  yet  remains  availa¬ 
ble.  He  looked  about  thirty  —  by  gaslight. 

He  was  good-natured,  and  of  a  lively 
temperament.  He  had  a  shrewd  eye  for 
the  main  chance,  yet  was  disposed  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  by  agreeable  paths.  He  did  not 
object  to  a  cigar  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
His  office  was  duly  provided  with  the  dimin¬ 
utive  teapots  employed  in  the  tasting  of 
tea ;  but  it  was  also  furnished  with  wine¬ 
glasses  ;  and  in  a  cupboard  in  his  private 
room  he  lodged  a  little  store  of  a  comforting 
and  commendable  description  of  dry  sherry ; 
he  could  even,  upon  demand,  supply  a 
parched  friend  with  soda-water,  —  and,  if 
necessary,  something  spirituous  to  put  in  it, 
by  way  of  qualifying  it.  Moreover,  he  fa¬ 
vored  not  luncheons  of  a  sumptuous  nature. 
He  was  a  pleasant  man  to  call  upon  in  the 
city.  He  would  sometimes  insist  uix>n  re¬ 
galing  a  visitor  with  a  basin  of  turtle-soup. 
However  busy,  he  could  generally  find  time 
for  the  hospitalities  and  genialities  of  life. 

He  was  well  versed  in  city  matters,  yet 
could  boast  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
and  topics  of  the  world  generally.  He 
knew  the  latest  quotations  of  the  markets, , 
but  he  was  also  aware  of  the  odds  at  the 
Comer, — not  that  he  was  a  betting-man, 
but  because  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  risk 
a  pound  or  two  on  the  more  prominent 
events  of  the  sporting  world.  He  was  not 
studious ;  a  book  other  than  an  office-book 
he  probably  never  opened  from  one  year’s 
end  to  the  other,  yet  he  read  the  newspa¬ 
pers  with  some  diligence,  and  was  a  liberal 

f)atron  cf  the  comic  journals.  He  liked 
aughter,  —  and  could  laugh,  especially  af¬ 
ter  luncheon,  upon  small  provocation.  It 
was  a  sure  way  to  James  Snelgrove’s  re¬ 
gard  to  inform  him  of  the  newest  joke  cur¬ 
rent,  or  to  add  to  his  stock  of  conundrums : 
he  was  much  given  to  conundrums. 

His  business  life,  it  has  been  stated,  was 
carried  on  in  Fenchurch  Street.  Unofficial¬ 
ly,  he  resided  in  a  semi-detached  villa  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Regent’s  Park. 
He  was  a  married  man ;  but  he  had  not 
long  entered  the  connubial  state. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Snelgrove’s  marriage  came  about  in 
this  wise.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  once  in  a  way  to 
spend  his  annual  vacation  as  an  angler. 
He  knew  nothing  of  piscatorial  sport ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  to  promise  unfatiguing  life 
in  fresh  air,  and  a  fair  measure  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  He  provided  himself  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipments,  therefore,  and  started  for 
Barbel-le-Minnows,  a  pretty,  well-watered, 
eastern-county  village,  famous  for  its  fish¬ 
ing. 

He  sojourned  at  the  Jolly  Anglers,  a  most 
cosey  inn,  with  an  excellent  dry  skittle- 
ground,  kept  by  J.  Mugson,  licensed  vict¬ 
ualler, —  a  genial  host,  his. wife  an  admi¬ 


rable  housewife  and  hostess.  Mr.  Snelgrove 
was  made  very  welcome  and  comfortable  at 
the  Jolly  Anglers.  He  went  out  daily  in  a 
well-provisioned  punt,  and  very  nearly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  catching  —  a  sunstroke.  As  a 
fisherman,  he  did  not  distinguish  himself. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  —  soft,  sul¬ 
try,  with  blue  skies ;  the  thermometer  stood 
high  in  the  shade,  and  the  atmosphere 
seemed  almost  to  throb  and  glow  with  the 
heat.  The  little  river  Twill,  which  pictur¬ 
esquely  intersects  the  village  of  Bai^l-Ie- 
Minnows,  dimpled  and  gurgled  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  as  though  it  were  beginning  to  sim¬ 
mer.  Still  it  could  boast  its  comparatively 
cool  places,  under  the  shadow  of  drooping 
willows  and  upshootin^  pollards,  where  it 
purred  and  prattled  softly  among  its  rushes, 
while  a  tangle  of  gnats  flecked  its  surface, 
and  here  and  there  filibustering  water-rats 
cruised,  and  scudded,  and  plunged,  and 
threw  its  ripples  into  small  commotions. 

It  was  pleasant;  and  that  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  angling,  Mr.  Snel¬ 
grove  was  prepared  to  concede ;  still,  it  was 
a  trifle  dull,  — just  a  trifle.  He  did  not  ab¬ 
solutely  wish  himself  back  again  in  Fen¬ 
church  Street ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  now 
and  then  that  he  might  have  employed  his 
vacation  more  judiciously.  He  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  the  best  of  his  position,  how¬ 
ever. 

Heat  induces  thirst.  The  parched  land, 
cracking  all  over  into  a  network  of  months, 
craves  rain.  Perspiring  man  demands 
drink ;  and  having  money  to  pay  for  it,  ob¬ 
tains  it.  Mr.  Snelgrove  found  the  old  ale 
at  the  Jolly  Anglers  delightful.  The  place 
was  famous  for  its  old  ale,  —  sound,  spark¬ 
ling,  and  certainly  heady. 

Mr.  Snelgrove  drank  freely  of  the  ale. 
AVhen  you ’ve  nothing  to  do,  drinking  is  a 
sort  of  resource.  And  he  also  took  to  cider- 
cup.  The  barmaid  of  the  inn  was  well 
skilled  in  the  preparation  of  that  compound. 
Mr.  Snelgrove  was  particular  as  to  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  beverage,  and  liked  to  see 
it  made ;  so  he  and  the  barmaid  —  her 
name  was  Eliza  Hobbs  —  came  together. 

Eliza  had  for  some  time  been  an  oUect  of 
admiration  to  the  patrons  of  the  Jolly  An¬ 
glers.  She  was  without  doubt  a  pretty  wo¬ 
man  ;  indeed,  prettiness  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  hers  could  fairly  claim  to  be  caUed  hand¬ 
someness. 

When  Snelgrove  first  saw  her,  he  thought 
at  once  of  Norma  and  Semiramide,  as  he 
had  seen  those  heroines  represented  by 
singers  of  majestic  mould  on  the  boards  of 
the  Opera-house.  There  was  a  sort  of  solid 
queenliness  in  her  every  movement;  even 
in  her  manner  of  pumping  old  ale  into  a 
pewter  measure,  or  stirring  a  rummer  of 
punch,  there  was  a  surprising  stateliness. 
A  sculptor  would  have  joyed  to  model  her 
arms,  a  pavior  might  have  envied  their  mus¬ 
cular  strength  and  proportions. 

Her  features  were  regular  and  well 
formed ;  a  certain  tendency  to  development 
of  flesh  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  and  jaw, 
being  perhaps  a  trifling  blemish  in  the 
shapeliness  of  her  countenance ;  rather  be¬ 
cause  of  the  probability  of  its  becoming  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  Time,  —  the  cruelest  carica¬ 
turist  of  facial  defects,  —  than  that  at  present 
it  was  much  “out  of  drawing,”  as  artists 
say.  When  Mr.  Snelgrove  first  encountered 
EUza  Hobbs,  she  was  but  twenty-two,  —  a 
really  magnificent  young  woman.  If  Juno 
had  ever  condescended  to  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  barmaid,  the  goddess  so  occupied 
would  have  looked  much  as  Eliza  Hobbs 
did. 

Let  it  be  stated  —  as  we  have  referred  to 
a  heathen  divinity,  who  had  views  of  moral¬ 
ity  peculiar  to  her  class  —  that  Eliza  was  a 
young  person  of  most  exemplary  character. 

Admiration  she  excited  on  all  sides :  the 
bar  of  the  Jolly  Anglers  was  thronged  with 
her  suitors  or  (/uosi-suitors ;  her  personal 
charms  were  famous  for  miles  and  miles 
round  Barbel-le-Minnows,  yet  never  had  the 
breath  of  scandal  tarnished  the  good  name 
of  Eliza  Hobbs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mugson 
were  prepared  to  certify  that  a  better-con¬ 
ducted  young  woman,  or  one  more  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  her  business,  they 
had  never  met ;  and  they  had  been  in  what 
is  called  “  the  public  line  ”  for  long  years, 
and  had  known,  as  they  said,  “  a  many  bar¬ 
maids.” 

“  She  never  forgot  herself,”  as  they  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  She  stood  at  the  bar  to  retail 
the  liquors  of  the  establishment,  and  in 
some  aegree,  no  doubt,  to  stimulate  their 
consumption.  She  performed  those  func¬ 
tions  consummately.  She  was  in  no  way  to 
be  persuaded  to  deviate  ftom  the  strict  path¬ 
way  of  her  duty.  Admiration  was  agree¬ 
able  to  her,  of  course ;  to  what  woman,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  what  man  either,  is 
it  not  agreeable  ?  But  the  admirer  who  ffid 


not  require  the  frequent  replenishing  of  his 
glass,  who  was  not  at  the  bar  on  business, 
passing  his  coin  across  it  in  exchange  for  its 
refreshments,  found  little  consideration  from 
her.  It  was,  in  fact,  of  small  avail  to  hun¬ 
ger  for  her  love,  if  you  did  not  also  thirst 
for  the  taps  of  the  Jolly  Anglers. 

Intellectual  she  was  not.  Her  large 
liquid  ox-eyes  were  beautiful  objects,  but 
they  bespoke  no  great  mental  brightness: 
nor  did  me  possess  much  education.  Still, 
she  was  endowed  with  conversational  pow¬ 
ers  to  some  extent,  quite  sufficient  for  her 
station.  Hers  was  not  the  giggling,  prat- 
ling,  saucy  manner  of  many  of  her  sister 
barmaids.  Frivolous  attractiveness  of  that 
character  would  have  been  unworthy  of  a 
woman  of  her  face  and  figure  and  inches ; 
yet  she  could  interchange  talk,  fairly  sensi¬ 
ble  and  animated,  with  the  inn’s  custonjers. 
Indubitably,  however,  her  looks  were  her 
strong  point. 

Mr.  Snelgrove  saw,  admired,*  and,  what 
with  the  heat  of  the  weather,  a  tendency  to 
sunstroke,  the  strength  of  the  old  ale,  and 
the  deliciousness  of  the  cider-cup,  prepared 
by  Eliza’s  own  hands,  loved  her.  If  he  had 
been  a  wise  man,  he  would  forthwith  have 
packed  mi  his  tr^s,  and  returned  to  Fen¬ 
church  Street.  If'  he  had  been  a  wicked 
man,  he  would  perhaps  have  loved  on,  with¬ 
out,  so  to  say,  pleading  his  suit  through  a 
wedding-ring.  Being  neither  particularly 
Mdse  nor  especially  wicked,  he  —  well,  to  be 
short,  he  married  Eliza  Hobbs. 

Frequenters  of  the  inn,  who  were  to  be 
described  not  so  much  as  lovers  as  loafers, 
had  been  occimied  in  watching  the  progress 
of  this  lovc-afiW.  They  wagered  amongst 
themselves  as  to  whether  Snmgrove  —  they 
called  him  shortly,  Snel  —  meant  wedlock 
or  not.  It  was  at  last  understood  to  be  even 
betting  as  to  whether  Eliza’s  husband  would 
be  Mr.  Snelgrove  or  a  certain  Tom  Black- 
lock,  the  village  farrier,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  paying  suit  to  Miss  Hobbs  udth 
much  assiduity. 

James  Snelgrove  was  destined  to  be  the 
happy  man,  however.  The  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  was  celebrated  early  one  morning, 
and  very  quietly  indeed,  at  the  little  church 
of  Barbel-le-Minnows. 

The  fact  of  the  marriage  was  kept  a  se¬ 
cret  from  the  members  of  Mr.  Snelgrove’s 
family,  —  the  Snelgroves  of  Liverpool,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Shang-hae,  Yokohama,  &c.  He  was 
not  proud  of  having  marri^  a  barmaid. 
He  knew  that  the  world  would  say  he  had 
married  beneath  him,  and  that  his  kindred 
would  especially  blame  him  for  the  step  he 
had  taken ;  so  he  told  them  nothing  aliout 
it.  He  did  not  want  to  offend  them,  for 
many  reasons.  Still,  he  loved  his  Eliza. 
He  took  for  her  a  pleasant  semi-detached 
villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Regent’s 
Park,  and  for  a  while  he  did  nut  regret  his 
marriage. 

Not  very  long  aft^r  his  union,  however, 
Mr.  Snelgrove  discovered  that  his  wife  pos¬ 
sessed  what  is  known  as  “  a  temper.”  It 
should  hardly  have  surprised  him,  because 
it  has  for  some  time  been  a  notorious  fact  I 
that  very  many  women  do  possess  “tem¬ 
pers.”  Does  the  possession  militate  much 
against  their  charms  ?  Hardly.  Perhaps 
even  the  angels  have  tempers.  Who  knows  ? 

Still,  Mr.  Snelgrove  had  not  been  prepared 
for  the  vehement  form  in  which  his  wife’s 
temper  was  occasionally  apt  to  demonstrate 
itself.  He  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  that  her  placid,  impassive  demeanor 
in  the  bar  of  the  Jolly  Anglers  owed  some¬ 
thing  to  official  considerations. 

Matrimony  had  disposed  of  these,  and 
given  scope  for  the  manifestation  of  her 
proper  nature  ;  and  two  suspicions  took 
root  in  her  bosom,  and  attained  luxuriant 
growth :  she  was  haunted  by  the  notion 
that  her  husband  was  ashamed  of  her  and  of 
his  marriage  with  her ;  and  she  permitted  her¬ 
self  to  be  jealous  of  him  without  fear. 

He  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her,  to  tell 
the  truth,  —  the  first  fires  of  his  love  abating 
and  steadying.  Assuredly,  she  had  shown  to 
more  advantage  as  a  barmaid  in  the  fish¬ 
ing  viilage  than  as  a  tea-broker’s  wife  in 
the  Regent’s  Park  villa.  He  was  not  him¬ 
self  a  man  of  -much  cultivation,  or  refine¬ 
ment  of  feeling  or  of  manner ;  still,  he  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  his  wife  was  not  his 
equal,  biit  pertained  to  a  different  class,  — 
entertained  dissimilar  views  and  tastes  and 
sentiments.  He  did  shrink  a  little  from 
being  seen  abroad  with  her, — from  intro¬ 
ducing  her  to  his  friends,  from  giving  more 
publicity  to  his  marriage  than  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  avoid;  and  not  solely  on  prudential 
grounds,  —  from  fear  of  shocking  or  offend¬ 
ing  his  relatives,  the  rich  seniors  of  the 
Snelgrove  family.  Her  ideas  of  the  lady¬ 
like  in  dress  —  now  that  she  could  put  from 
her  the  simple  muslins  and  merinos  of  bar¬ 


maid  life  —  were  certainly  garish  and  ex¬ 
uberant  ;  and  somehow,  out  of  doors,  with 
his  wife  on  his  arm,  he  was  troubled  with  a 
misuust  that  she  did  not  look  like  bis  wife, 
and  that  the  world  would  not  give  him  or 
her  credit  for  such  beiflg  really  the  case. 
Her  suspicions  as  to  his  want  of  fidelity 
were  absurdly  groundless. 

Still,  he  loved  her ;  and  in  a  way,  and  at 
times,  was  proud  of  her.  After  all,  it  was 
something  to  think  that  so  large  a  sum  of 
physical  wealth  and  charm  was  really  his, 
—  secured  to  him  forever  by  the  mere  re¬ 
cital  of  the  brief  service  in  the  Prayer-book. 
Only,  he  had  not  calculated  upon  her 
bringing  quite  so  much  of  the  barmaid  into 
her  married  life.  She  took  pains  and  pride 
in  the  preservation  and  garnishing  of  the 
home  he  had  provided  for  her,  and  carried 
this  to  an  excess  he.  found  vexatious.  He 
meant  her  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  :  she  became  a  sort  of  superior 
servant  in  it.  He  had  not  counted  upon 
his  wife’s  undertaking  personally  so  much 
dusting,  cleaning,  and  cooking.  He  fo^t 
the  antecedents  of  Mrs.  Snelgrove.  She 
had  no  resources  or  pursuits  othe^  than 
were  almost  of  a  menial  sort.  He  bated  to 
see  his  wife  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  a 
broom  or  a  duster.  But  she  icould  do  it ; 
and  she  could  not  understand  objection  on 
his  part  to  her  proceedings. 

He  did  bring  up  a  friend  or  two  to  the 
villa,  —  bis  close  intimates :  Perkins  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  Plimpton,  the  sugar- 
broker,  for  instance.  They  were  enter¬ 
tained  one  Sunday,  and  no  pains  were 
spared  to  welcome  them  and  celebrate  the 
occasion.  The  result  was  not  a  success. 
They  voted,  as  they  quitted  the  house,  that 
“  Snelgrove  was  a  right-down  good  sort  of 
fellow ;  but  they  could  n’t  stand  Mrs.  S. 
A  fine  woman,  but  —  Poor  old  Jemmy  1  ” 

She  had  not  made  herself  very  agreeable ; 
had  not  appeared  to  advantage;  though 
she  had  cooked  the  dinner  wiUi  her  own 
hands,  and  it  was  excellent.  But  after  the 
manner  of  some  wives,  she  was  jealous  of 
the  friends  of  her  husband’s  bachelor  days, 
and  had  failed  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
them.  She  regarded  them  with  a  sort  of 
retrospective  jealousy.  They  had  known 
her  husband  before  she  did;  knew  him 
better  altogether,  perhaps :  and  she  hated 
them  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  ui. 

When  one  morning  at  breakfast-time  Mr. 
Snelgrove  informed  his  wife  that  he  regret¬ 
ted  he  could  not,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do, 
take  her  that  day  to  the  Great  Kotzwa- 
RA  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Balace,  in 
consequence  of  his  presence  being  pressing- 
ly  required  elsewhere,  she  said,  with  some 
acridity,  that  she  had  fully  expected  as 
much,  and  that  that  was  alwavs  the  way 
with  him.  When  he  assured  her  that  he 
could  not  help  it,  she  replied  that  she  was 
certain  he  did  it  on  purpose.  When  he 
staled  in  explanation,  that  it  was  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary  for  him  to  serve  on  a  grand- 
jury  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions  House,  she 
said,  “  Rubbish  I  ”  When  he  produced  the 
summons  he  had  received,  ana  endeavored 
to  make  her  understand  its  imperative  na- 
I  ture,  she  averred  that  he  never  took  her 
I  anywhere,  and  without  doubt  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  out  of  doors  with  his  wife.  He 
told  her  to  read  the  summons  for  herself; 
she  tore  it  in  fragments.  He  declared  that 
she  was  a  foolish  woman  for  her  pains :  she 
burst  into  tears.  He  observed  that  crying 
was  no  use :  and  she  called  him  a  brute. 

Mr.  Snelgrove  stirred  his  tea,  and  held 
his  peace.  He  felt  that  the  discussion  was 
clo^ ;  at  any  rate,  he  would  add  no  more 
to  it.  Presently,  however,  it  was  resumed, 
but  in  a  more  subdued  way.  Mrs.  Snel¬ 
grove  said,  tearfully,  “  You  know,  James, 
you  need  not  go  to  this  jury,  or  whatever 
you  call  it.” 

“My  dear,  I  must.”  Mr.  Snelgrove’s 
tone  was  decisive. 

“You  didn’t  attend  the  last  time  you 
were  summoned.” 

“  That ’s  the  very  reason  why  I  must  go 
this  time.” 

Mrs.  Snelgrove  drummed  upon  the  table 
until  she  made  all  the  bread-crumbs  dance. 

“  But  whatever  is  the  use  of  a  grand-jury, 
James?”  she  demanded  presently.  “No 
use  at  all,  —  you  know  it  is  n’t.” 

“  My  dear,  I ’ve  nothing  to  do  with  that.” 

So  far  as  he  had  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  Snelgrove  was  inclined  to  agree 
wiui  his  wife,  and  to  hold  that  the  grand- 
jury  system  of  the  coimtry  was  about  as 
utterly  futile  and  preposterous  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  could  well  be  conceived.  Very 
many  people,  it  may  be  noted,  are  of  a  like 
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way  of  thinkinz.  It  is  to  be  said,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snelgrove  knew  little, 
and  understood  less,  about  the  grand-jury' 
system  of  the  countiy.  Very  many  people 
are  in  like  case. 

Still  it  was  clearthat  a  debate  u|>on  the 
advantages  of  grand-juries,  abstractly  con¬ 
sidered,  could  serve  no  sort  of  useful  pur¬ 
pose  upon  the  present  occasion.  Mr. 
Snelgrove  had  promised  to  take  his  wife  to 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Then  there  had  been 
served  upon  him  a  summons  to  attend  the 
Sessions  House.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
Should  he  take  his  wife  to  Sydenham,  and 
defy  the  summons?  Or,  should  he  obey 
the  summons,  and  disap]K)int  Mrs.  Snel¬ 
grove  ? 

It  was  a  didicult  matter  to  decide.  lie 
felt  that  through  no  fault  of  his  own  he  was 
placed  in  a  dilemma.  Disreganl  of  the 
summons  might  entail  upon  him  a  fine  ;  dis¬ 
appointment  of  his  wile  would  kindle  her 
wrath  verj-  certainly.  It  was  true,  as  he 
had  urged,  that  on  previous  oceasions  he 
had  neglected  his  duties  as  a  grand-jury¬ 
man,  and  thitherto  with  impunity.  But 
then,  as  he  had  stated,  that  was  rather  an 
argument  for  his  obedience  to  the  present 
mandate.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
always  be  allowed  to  escape  service  and 
pay  no  penalties. 

lie  was  liberally  disposed,  and  money  was 
no  great  object  to  him.  Still,  he  was  de¬ 
cidedly  a  man  of  business.  He  liked  to 
have  w  adequate  return  in  some  shape  for  j 
his  disbursements.  He  by  no  means  ob¬ 
jected  to  expeniUture,  even  of  a  profuse  na¬ 
ture,  provided  he  got  something  for  it  — 
though  it  might  be  something  so  unprofit¬ 
able  as  the  most  vacuous  kind  of  pleasure. 
But  to  waste  good  solid  gold  in  a  fiue  at 
the  Sessions  House — he  could  not  stand 
that.  At  the  mere  thought,  he  buttoned 
up  his  pockets,  or,  rather,  he  would  have 
done  so,  if  buttons  to  pockets  had  been  in 
fashion ;  they  were  not. 

“  We  must  go  to  the  palace  some  other 
day,”  he  said. 

“  Yes ;  when  there ’s  no  one  there,”  Mrs. 
Snelgrove  observed,  petulantly.  **  I  under¬ 
stand;  some  day  when  there  isn’t  a  fes¬ 
tival.” 

“  If  it  comes  to  that,  we  neither  of  us  care 
so  very  much  about  Kotzwara,  th.at  I  know 
of,”  avowed  Mr.  Snelgrove.  “  For  my 
part,  I  own  I  never  even  beard  of  him  until 
a  little  while  ago.” 

It  need  hardly'  be  stated  that  Mr.  Snel¬ 
grove  was  not  a  musical  amateur  of  any 
great  pretence  or  cultivation.  The  great 
Kotzwara’s  sonata.  The  Battle  of  Prague, 
was  to  l)e  performed  at  Sydenham  with  a 
score  of  military  bands,  many  real  soldiers, 
and  much  gunpowder.  Hand-grenades  were 
to  be  thrown  at  intervals  about  the  grounds. 
No  pains  were  to  be  spared  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  and  illustrating  the  intentions 
of  t&e  composer. 

“  But  it ’s  just  like  you,  James.  I  never 
set  my  heart  upon  anything,  but  you  try  to 
fling  cold  water  upon  it  directly.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Snelgrove.  His 
acquiescence  seemed  to  provoke  Mrs.  Snel¬ 
grove  gravely'. 

She  rose  with  angry  eyes  and  stirred  her¬ 
self:  “  James,  you  sha’  n’t  go  to  this  jury  — 
that ’s  flat !  ” 

Thereupon  he  determined  that  he  would 
certainly  do  his  duty  as  a  grand-juryman. 
If  he  had  entertained  any'  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  he  would  doubt  no  longer.  lie 
could  not  —  as  a  man,  albeit  a  husband  — 
after  being  addressed  like  that. 

“  Don’t  be  absurd,  Eliza,”  he  said,  coolly. 

He  too  rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  and 
he  brushed  the  crumbs  from  the  creases  of 
his  waistcoat. 

“  And  that  new  bonnet  I  bought  on  pur¬ 
pose,”  said  Mrs.  Snelgrove,  with  a  sigh. 

“  Well,  I  dare  say  it  will  remain  in  fash¬ 
ion  for  a  few  days  longer.” 

“  That ’s  right ;  sneer  at  me ;  that ’s  the 
way  with  you  men.  A  woman  does  her 
best  to  look  her  best,  and  dre.ss  her  best, 
and  be  a  credit  to  you  —  so  that  you  should 
n’t  think  her  a  dowdy,  and  feel  ashamed  of 
seeing  her  on  your  arm — and  this  is  how 
she  is  treated.  I  would  n’t  have  believed  it 
of  you,  James.” 

“  I  dare  say  not,”  observed  Mr.  Snelgrove 
with  provoking  placidity. 

“  \ou  never  loved  me,  that ’s  the  truth ; 
you  never  cared  a  bit  about  me !  ”  cried  Mrs. 
Snelgrove. 

“Of  course ‘not,”  replied  the  husband; 
“  that ’s  the  reason  I  married  you :  that ’s 
why  I  brought  you  here,  and  surrounded 
y'ou  with  every  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury', 
and  did  all  I  could  to  make  you  happy  — 
all  because  I  did  n’t  love  you ;  you  may  be 
quite  sure  of  that.” 

Mr.  Snelgrove’s  ironical  speech  was  a 


mistake.  No  woman  ever  yet  did  under-  ! 
stand  irony ;  Mrs.  Snelgrove  was  no  excep-  I 
tion  to  this  rule.  She  sobbed  afresh,  with 
added  impetuosity  and  increase  of  noise.  ' 
“  I  knew  it ;  I  ’ve  said  so  all  along ;  I  was  | 
a  fool  to  think  otherwise.  M’hy  could  n’t  I 
you  leave  me  in  jicace  ?  1  was  happy 
enough  before  I  met  you,  and  —  and  I  might  j 
have  married  some  —  some  one  else  —  ^ 
who ’d  —  who ’d  have  loved  me  better,  and  i 
tn*ated  me  kinder.”  | 

Mrs.  Snelgrove  spoke  with  difficulty.  | 
Excitement  interfered  with  her  articulation.  | 
“  Well,  it ’s  too  late  to  think  about  that  ; 
now,”  Mr.  Snelgrove  observed,  philosophi-  j 
cally.  “  We  ’re  married,  and  we  had  bet-  j 
ter  make  the  l)est  of  it.  If  it  was  a  mis-  | 
take  —  ”  j 

“  You  do  regret  it,  then !  ”  his  wife  ex-  ! 
claimed  with  a  start,  and  much  hidden  firm-  ! 
ness  of  voice.  She  suspended  her  tears  for  | 
the  moment  ^  they'  were,  so  to  s.ay',  dried  up 
by  the  fire  of  the  anger  which  now  pos-  i 
sessed  her.  “  I  knew  it ;  I  was  certain  of  , 
it.  You  hate  me ;  you  loathe  me  —  and  —  I 
you  love  some  other  woman.”  I 

“  Don’t  be  foolish,  Eliza.” 

“  Don’t  ‘  Eliza  ’  me.  I ’m  ashamed  of  you, 
James.  You ’ve  no  heart ;  you ’ve  no  feel-  j 
ing.  How  can  1  believe  this  story  about  a  [ 
summons !  Very'  likely  it ’s  all  a  trick.  It ’s  . 
a  planned  thing,  no  doubt.  You  don’t  want  ' 
to  take  me  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  because  ' 
vou  want  to  take  some  one  else  instead.  I  = 
know  you ! ” 

Mr.  Snelgrove  tossed  his  head  contemp-  ! 
tuoiish'.  He  felt  the  accusation  to  be  so  | 
egregious  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  j 
reply  to  it  in  words.  : 

“James!”  Mrs.  Snelgrove’s  changes  of ■! 
mood  were  apt  to  be  somewhat  abrupt.  She 
fell  upon  her  husband’s  neck  weeping  terri-  ■ 
bly.  “  You  do  love  me,  James,  don’t  you  ?  ”  \ 
“  Of  course  I  do.”  , 

“  A  little  ?  ”  I 

“  A  good  deal,  if  you  like.”  ! 

“  James !  ” 

“  There,  there  ;  that  will  do,  Eliza.”  Mr.  : 
Snelgrove  spoke  rather  testily'.  His  wife’s  ! 
exulx'rant  emotions  were  inconvenient  and  ^ 
perplexing.  Indeed,  they  had  tended  to  the  ' 
crumpling  of  his  shirt-front,  and  otherwise  ! 
to  the  detriment  of  his  usual  trimness  of  per¬ 
sonal  aspect. 

“  Don’t  leave  me,  James ;  don’t  be  unkind 
to  me.” 

“  I ’m  not  unkind  to  vou.” 

“  It  is  n’t  much  I  ask  of  you.  Take  me 
to  the  Palace.” 

“  Some  other  day  ?  Certainly.”  1 

“  No ;  to-dav ;  you  promised  you ’d  take  j 
me  to-day.  You  promised.”  ■ 

“  I  coiild  n’t  foresee  that  this  confounded  j 
summons  would  disturb  my  arrangements,  i 
Do  be  reasonable.” 

“  James !  ”  Mrs.  Snelgrove  renewed  her 
manifestations  of  fondness  for  her  lord. 
They  were  a  little  ill-timed.  She  was  not 
a  woman  of  very  acute  perception,  or  she 
would  have  apprehended  as  much.  She 
would  have  seen  too  that  Mr.  Snelgrove’s 
mind  was  made  up ;  that  he  had  quite  de¬ 
termined  to  attend  the  Sessions  House,  and 
not  to  take  her  to  Sydenham.  Indeed,  the 
plan  of  her  campaign  had  been  altogether  | 
ill  devised.  She  had  opposed  her  husband 
until  she  had  roused  the  obstinacy  natural  | 
to  him,  as  to  a  good  many  other  men.  She  | 
had  oiFended  his  pride,  and  ruffled  his  sense  I 
of  dignity'.  She  had  commenced  imperi¬ 
ously,  and  then  had  tried  the  efiect  of  a 
mon^  coaxing  and  caressing  line  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Possibly  a  reversal  of  this  order  of 
proceeding  would  have  been  more  success¬ 
ful.  It  was  now,  in  some  sort,  a  point  of 
honor  with  Mr.  Snelgrove  to  stand  firm,  i 
and  to  resist  his  wife’s  soliditings.  He  bore 
her  embrace  with  disheartening  stoicism. 

Mrs.  Snelgrove  abandoned  her  attitude  of 
weakness  and  supplication.  She  drew  her¬ 
self  up,  —  she  stood  five  leet  six  even  with¬ 
out  her  high  heels,  and  was  certainly  what 
is  known  popularly  as  “  a  fine  figure  of  a 
woman,” — and  thrust  her  husband  from 
her  with  an  abruptness  that  was^  not  with¬ 
out  an  element  oi  violence. 

“  That ’s  what  a  man’s  promise  is  worth, 
then !  This  is  how  a  gentleman  ”  —  here 
she  laid  portentous  emphasis  —  “  keeps  his 
wordl  But  it’s  like  you,  just.  It’s  you 
all  over,  James.  You  never  intended  to 
I  take  me,  —  never  from  the  first.  I  know 
j  you  never  did.  I  knew  it  directly  the  words 
were  out  of  your  mouth.  Did  I  ask  you  to 
take  me  ?  No !  Do  I  ever  ask  y'ou  to  take 
I  me  anywhere?  Did  I  ever  wish' to  put  you 
i  to  unnecessary  expense  ?  Have  n’t  I  slaved 
and  slaved  for  you  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
who  has  a  more  comfortable  home  —  or  one 
cleaner  —  or  better  kept  ”  (she  said  kep")  — 
“or  has  his  victuals  nicer  cooked,  and 
i  served  punctual  to  the  moment,  and  all  at  a 


cheaper  rate  than  you,  James  Snelgrove! 

I ’d  have  gone  and  scrubbed  with  my'  own 
hands  every  board  and  stone  in  the  place, 
sooner  than  you  should  have  had  to  com¬ 
plain  of  its  not  being  fit  and  sightly  enough 
for  you.  Have  I  ever  spared  myself,  or 
cared  lor  myself,  or  thought  of  myself,  when 
your  comfort ’s  been  in  question,  James 
Snelgrove?  You  know  I  never  have  — 
and  this  is  the  return  I  get!  I’m  not  a 
gad-about,  —  I  never  was  one.  I ’m  not  a 
woman  forever  bent  on  pleasure-seeking, 
as  some  is.  Perhaps  I  should  be  more 
thought  of  if  I  had  been.  It ’s  little  enough 
pleasure  I  ever  ask  for,  or  ever  get,  for  tbe 
matter  of  that.  I  did  n’t  think,  when  I 
married,  it  was  to  become  the  slave  of  a 
tyrant.  Biit  that’s  what  I’m  to  consider 
myself  for  the  future,  it  seems.”  Much 
more  to  the  same  effect,  and  indulging  in 
much  iteration,  after  the  manner  of  angry' 
speakers,  Mrs.  Snelgrove  poured  forth  clam¬ 
orously  and  with  passionate  volubilitv.  She 
paused  at  length,  rather  from  lack  of  breath 
than  deficiency'  in  matter  lor  speech. 

Her  husband  as  sOon  as  opportunity  for 
observation  was  permitted  him,  bade  her  to 
keep  her  temper  (“  Temper !  ”  she  echoed 
fiercely),  and  be  reasonable  (“  Reason¬ 
able  !  ”),  and  not  talk  nonsense  (“  Non¬ 
sense  !  ”). 

“  I ’m  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak,  I  sup- 
jx)se :  you  ’ll  have  me  gagged  next.” 

“  My  dear,  do  you  want  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  hear  you  ?  ” 

She  declared  that  she  did  not  care  who 
heard  her;  and  in  proof  of  her  assertion, 
raised  her  voice  still  more.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  lady  was  now  almost  bawling. 

“  I  ’in  not  afraid  of  being  overheard.  I’ve 
done  nothing,  and  said  nothing,  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  don’t  care  if  all  the  world 
knows  how  cruelly'  you ’ve  used  me.  And 
vou  call  yourself  a  man — a  gentleman! 
1  shall  not  hold  my'  tongue,  James;  I  shall 
NOT  hold  my  tongue !  ” 

Mr.  Snelgrove  had  maintained  his  com- 
jKisure  very  fairly'.  He  felt  grieved  and 
vexed,  and  looked  a  little  angry :  it  was  not 
surprising;  his  situation  was  assuredly'  a 
painful  one. 

“  Come,  come,  we ’ve  had  quite  enough 
of  this :  not  a  word  more,  Eliza,”  he  said, 
and  he  turned  on  his  heel.  He  had  spoken 
with  considerable  sharpness,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  a  kind  of  lull  in  the  storm. 
But  Mrs.  Snelgrove  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
silence  or  peace. 

Presently,  she  ’^as  screaming  forth  afresh : 
“  I  would  not  go  to  Sydenham  with  you  now 
—  no,  not  if  you  were  to  go  down  on  your 
bended  knees,  and  beg  and  implore  me  to  — 
1  would  n’t.” 

“  I ’m  not  at  all  likely'  to  do  anything  so 
idiotic.” 

This  was  a  rude  speech,  perhaps ,  but  the 

[irovocation  had  been  great ;  and  there  were 
imits  to  the  patience  of  Mr.  Snelgrove,  as 
of  other  husbands. 

He  prepared  to  quit  the  house.  Then 
occurred  a  very'  distressing  scene.  I  will 
describe  it  with  all  the  brevity  possible. 
She  barred  his  egress;  she  snatched  his 
gloves  from  him ;  she  flung  his  hat  on  the 
floor,  and  crushed  it  with  her  foot  (a  beauti¬ 
ful  glossy  new  hat,  —  Snelgrove  had  ever 
been  daintily  inclined  in  regard  to  his  hats : 
it  was  a  cruel,  wanton  sacrifice) ;  she  con¬ 
fiscated  his  umbrella. 

He  escaped  at  last,  wearing  a  wide-awake, 
—  his  garden-hat ;  he  had  found  it  on  a  peg 
in  the  ball.  He  escaped  with  much  loss  of 
dignity  and  injury  to  his  wardrobe,  rumpled 
and  dishevelled,  with  turn  wristbands, 
twisted  necktie,  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
scratched  hands. 

She  screamed  after  him  voluble,  vi.xenish 
abuse  and  opprobrious  epithets. 

“  And  mina,”  she  added,  “  I  will  go  to  the 
Palace,  if  I  go  by  myself.” 

“  You  may  go  —  ”  Mr.  Snelgrove  cried, 
angrily ;  but  the  closing  of  the  street  door 
with  a  fierce  bang  hindered  the  completion 
of  the  sentence.  It  cannot  be  stated,  there¬ 
fore,  whither  Mr.  Snelgrove  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  his  wife  to  proceed. 

Flushed  and  irritated,  chafing  under  a 
sense  of  injury  and  degradation,  it  was  a 
comfort  to  Mr.  Snelgrove  to  find  himself 
alone  in  the  street  out  of  earshot  of  his 
j  wife’s  objurgations. 

j  “  The  woman ’s  a  perfect  —  ”  he  paused, 
and  then  said  “  torment.”  Perhaps  he  had 
originally  contemplated  a  stronger  expres¬ 
sion. 

He  was  victorious,  in  that  so  far  he  had 
obtained  his  own  way  ;  yet  be  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  exult  in  bis  victory ;  because  he 
was  well  assured  that  so  wretched  a  con¬ 
flict  ought  never  to  have  taken  place.  At 
the  same  time,  he  could  n’t  admit  that  he 
had  been  at  all  to  blame  in  the  matter. 


It  had  been  a  most  unseemly,  shameful 
business.  Still,  it  was  over  —  for  the  present  • 
and  he  was  free,  —  free  to  do  his  duty  to  Lis 
country  as  a  grand-juryman !  It  was  not 
much,  bo  felt,  to  have  struggled  so  hotly  for. 

And  would  not  the  .struggle  recommence _ 

be  continued  ? 

He  called  a  cab,  and  was  driven  to  the 
Ses.sions  House.  On  his  way,  he  bought 
a  hat,  presenting  his  wide-awake  to  the 
gratified  cabman,  and  rectified  his  disturlied 
toilet  in  some  degree. 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Snelgrove  wept  copi¬ 
ously  ;  then  she  rang  the  bell  for  the  break- 
fast-tbings  to  be  cleared  away.  The  hand¬ 
maiden,  looking  scared  and  inquisitive, — 
for,  of  course,  the  tumult  in  the  breakfast- 
parlor  had  penetrated  the  kitchen  regions 
of  the  house,  and  occasioned  due  excite¬ 
ment,  —  performed  her  task  but  clumsily. 
She  received  frbm  her  mistress  as  hearty  a 
scolding  as  she  had  ever  been  visited  with 
during  her  whole  experience  of  domestic 
service. 

Presently,  stirred  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
with  a  jealous,  inflamed  face,  Mrs.  Snel¬ 
grove  sent  for  a  cab,  and  followed  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  examined  the  fragments  of  the 
summons,  to  inform  herself  on  the  subject, 
and  drove  to  the  Session.s  House. 

Was  she  the  more  satisfied  or  discon¬ 
certed?  She  was  enabled,  after  a  small 
fee  to  an  usher,  to  jierceive  her  husband, 
with  some  fifteen  otliers,  assembled  in  court, 
listening  to  the  charge  of  the  judge. 

She  was  too  excited  to  hear  much  of  this, 
or  to  uuderstand  aught  of  what  she  heard. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  her  Janies  had 
not  deceived  her,  —  that  there  was  no  cause 
whatever  for  her  jealousy  of  him,  or  her 
imputations  in  regard  to  his  good  faith. 
He  was  really  doing  his  duty  as  a  grand- 
juryman  ;  he  had  not  taken  another  in 
her  place  to  Sydenham.  But  that  he  was 
quite  capable  of  so  doing,  she  was  still 
prepared  to  maintain;  for  she  was  still 
nursing  her  ivrath,  and  she  kept  it  very 
warm. 

Moreover,  she  was  angry  —  very  angry  — 
that  so  far  as  she  could  see,  so  little  cause 
really'  existed  for  her  anger. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

Listening  to  the  grave  and  measured 
tones  in  which  the  judge  delivered  his 
charge  to  the  grand-juiy,  watching  his  wise 
face  and  impressive  manner  the  while,  you 
would  have  thf  ught  he  really  believed  all 
he  said.  Histrionic  ability  abounds  in  Brit¬ 
ish  courts  of  law.  He  informed  the  jury 
that  they  were  now  required,  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  their  country,  to  discharge  certain 
of  the  gravest  duties  which  could  devolve 
upon  tbe  citizens  of  any  state.  No  mean 
trust  was  now  in  their  hands,  —  no  light  re¬ 
sponsibility  rested  upon  tbeir  shoulders. 
They  were  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  —  to  perform 
functions  of  vast  historical  interest,  of  which 
experience  had  proved  the  worth,  and  which 
time  had,  so  to  speak,  invested  with  a  kind 
of  sanctity.  He  did  not  doubt,  however, 
that  with  the  intelligence  he  could  perceive 
they  possessed,  and  with  the  diligence  he 
was  convinced  they  would  exercise,  they 
would  achieve  the  task  intrusted  to  them 
completely  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  grate¬ 
ful  countrymen.  They  would  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  bills  that  would  be  submitted  to 
them,  and  jironounce  upon  them,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  their  oaths.  They 
would  sift  and  scrutinize  the  evidence,  and 
find  that  the  bills  were  true,  or  ignore  them, 
as  the  circumstances  of  cacb  case  might  lead 
them  in  their  discretion  to  determine ;  and 
so  on.  It  sounded  like  wisdom.  Perhaps 
the  judge  himself  thought  it  so.  Time,  per¬ 
haps,  had  taken  the  e  Ige  off  his  appreem- 
tive  skill  in  such  respect  —  for  he  was  an 
octogenarian.  He  was  a  gifted  elocutionist, 
however.  He  could  have  made  speeches  in 
his  sleep  —  perfect  in  manner,  beautifully 
rounded  as  to  paragraphs,  if  perhaps  a  little 
inane  in  regard  to  matter.  He  dozed  much 
on  the  bench :  he  was  in  a  comatose  state 
when  he  tried  half  the  causes  that  came  be¬ 
fore  him.  Still,  he  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  an  admirable  judge,  albeit  it 
was  also  conceded  that  he  was  certainly  in 
his  dotage. 

If  the  judge  played  his  part  well,  —  ele¬ 
vating  farce  to  the  dignity  of  poetic  tragedy, 
—  Mr.  Snelgrove’s  small  share  in  the  per¬ 
formance  was  executed  but  indifferently. 
He  was  listless,  sullen,  abstracted.  Indeed, 
he  resembled  rather  a  suiiernumerary’  who 
had  doubts  about  his  salary  being  paid, 
than  a  recognized  member  of  a  theatrical 
company,  acting  with  an  eye  to  distinction 
and  professional  fame. 
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For  Ml'.  Snclgrovo’s  thoughts  were  pre¬ 
occupied.  He  was  tliinking  about  himself 

_ his  wife  —  his  quarrel  wi  A  her.  He  was 

brooding  over  the  past  —  looking  gloomily' 
towards  the  future,  wondering  how  it 
would  end,  and  deciding  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had,  so  to  speak,  made  rather  a 
mess  of  his  life. 

No  very  active  duties  were  required  of 
him,  however ;  he  was  only  one  of  a  chorus. 
He  sat  with  pen,  ink,  and  writing-paper  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  acquiesced  in  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  prepared  to 
find  any  number  of  people  guilty  of  any  kind 
of  crimes,  without  a  glance  at  depositions,  or 
the  faintest  examination  of  the  witnesses. 

“  It 's  a  bad  world,”  he  seemed  to  argue, 

“  and  the  more  people  we  can  send  to  pris¬ 
on  the  better.” 

Fortunately,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  was 
well  up  in  the  business,  as  actors  say.  He 
had  played  the  part  on  previous  occasions, 
liked  it,  and  had  won  some  applause  in  it. 
He  dealt  with  the  matters  coming  before 
him  with  much  brisk  decision,  and  saved  his 
fellow-jurymen  much  trouble.  For  one  or 
two  of  them  would  have  taken  a  sort  of  con¬ 
scientious  view  of  their  situation  as  grand- 
jurymen.  Carried  away  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  judge,  they  had  positively  begun  to 
lielieve  that  their  services  were  of  a  critical 
kind. 

“  Stop,”  said  the  foreman  at  length ; 
“we’re  going  too  fast.  We’ve  found  all 
these  to  be  true  bills ;  we  must  now  ignore 
one.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  some  one  asked,  a  very  young 
man,  whose  appearance  bespoke  little  intel- 
ectual  endowment. 

“A  grand-jury  always  ignores  at  least 
ent  bill,”  said  the  foreman  oracularly. 

“  What  would  be  the  good  of  it  if  it  found 
every  bill?”  This  was  quite  unanswer¬ 
able. 

The  bill  before  them  happened  to  be  one 
relating  to  a  very  atrocious  case  of  wife¬ 
beating. 

“  Throw  it  out,”  said  Mr.  Snelgrove,  for 
the  first  time  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
proceedings.  “  I  dare  say  his  wife  deserved 
all  she  got.” 

'The  ground  stated  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
justify  the  ignoring  of  the  bill.  Still,  it  was 
ignored,  —  much,  as  appeared  ultimately,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  wife-Mater,  and  really  to 
the  joy  of  the  beaten  wife. 

By  and  by,  the  judge  was  complimenting 
the  grand-jury  upon  the  sagacity  and  dis¬ 
crimination  they  had  evinced  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  Snelgrove’s  duties  were  over.  With 
his  brother  jurors  he  was  now  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  ordinary  avocations.  Still,  a 
custom  prevailed  of  rewanling  the  grand- 
jury  for  their  labors.  The  reward  was  not 
of  a  very  precious  kind.  But  they  were,  it 
appeared,  privileged  to  inspect  a  model  pris¬ 
on  establisned  in  connection  with  the  crimi¬ 
nal  court,  in  whose  proceedings  they  had 
taken  a  small  share.  Many  of  the  jurors 
declined  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advan¬ 
tage  ;  some,  indeed,  scoflfed  at  it  openly. 
They  had  had  enough  of  the  law  and  its 
process  for  one  while,  and  were  glad  enough 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  and  to  hurry 
elsewhere.  Still,  so  much  time  was  felt  to 
have  been  wasted,  that  a  little  more  or  less 
could  n’t  really  matter.  'The  hours  of  busi¬ 
ness  were  over;  the  day  was  practically 
gone. 

“Why  not  see  the  prison?”  Mr.  Snel¬ 
grove  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  asked 
themselves.  “It’s  all  in  one  day’s  work. 
AVe  sha’  n’t,  perhaps,  have  another  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  and,  no  doubt,  a  prison  must  be  a  cu¬ 
rious  kind  of  place.  Suppose  we  go  ?  ” 

“  Go,  by  all  means,”  said  the  foreman,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  Mr.  Snelpwve.  He  had 
taken  quite  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Snelgrove,  since 
that  gentleman  had  so  promptly  asserted 
himsmf,  and  proposed  the  ignoring  of  the 
bill  against  the  wife-beater.  The  foreman 
regarded  Mr.  Snelgrove  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  grand-juiymen  be  had  ever  met 
with ;  and  his  experience  in  that  regard  was 
considerable.  “  Go,  by  all  means ;  you’ll 
find  it  exceedingly  interesting.  It’s  too 
late  to  do  anything ;  I  ’ll  come  with  you,  if 
you  like.” 

So  some  half-dozen  jurjunen,  including 
the  foreman  and  Mr.  Snelgrove,  visited  the 
model  prison.  They  were  most  cordially 
received  by  the  governor  or  his  representa¬ 
tive. 

They  were  much  impressed,  of  course, 
with  the  massiveness  of  the  building ;  with 
the  vast  amount  of  stone  and  iron  that  had 
been  employed  in  its  construction.  Mr. 
Snelgrove  had  rarely  seen  an  edifice  of  such 
strength  and  solidity.  It  reminded  him  of 
a  representation  of  a  fortress  he  had  once 
found  at  the  theatre;  probably  during  a 


performance  of  King  John,  or  some  such 
play.  ITiey  traversed  various  passages  and 
corridors ;  they  were  condueted  up  and 
down,  here  and  there.  Tliey  found  all  the 
arrangements  admirable ;  they  were  greatly 
struclt  with  the  perfect  discipline  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  establishment.  They  were 
led  into  the  kitchen,  and  surveyed  the  method 
of  preparing  the  food  of  the  prisoners;  it 
was  surprising.  They  even  tasted  the  soup ; 
it  was  excellent;  no  one  could  possibly 
desire  better  for  his  own  table,  tney  de¬ 
clared.  The  foreman  constituted  him^lf  a 
sort  of  supplementary  showman  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  For  Mr.  Snelgrove’s  edification,  he 
enriched  the  information  supplied  by  the 
governor  with  many  valuable  observations 
of  his  own.  He  had  frequently  visited  the 
prison,  —  always  as  a  grand-juryman,  it  was 
understood,  —  took  much  pride  and  interest 
in  it;  and  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  it  should 
be  explored  down  to  its  most  curious  partic¬ 
ulars. 

“  Wonderful !  is  n’t  it  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Per¬ 
fect,  I  call  it ;  and  clean  I  why,  you  might 
eat  off  the  floor.  Everything  {xissible  is 
done  for  the  prisoners’  comfort ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  in  every  respect  admirable.  The 
system  is  beyond  improvement.  The  pitch 
they  carry  these  things  to  nowadays ! 
.Such  a  contrast  to  the  old  practice !  Why, 
a  few  years  back,  if  you  ’ll  believe  me,  the 
prisoners  had  scarcely  enough  to  eat, — 
shocking  I  We’re  now  going  to  inspect 
one  or  two  of  the  cells.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  institutions  for  the 
criminal  or  the  unfortunate  classes  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  sort  of  museum  characteristic. 
They  invariably  jmssess  specimens  upon 
which  they  especially  pride  themselves, — 
choice  cimiosities,  which  are  expected  greatly 
to  amaze  the  visitor,  and  to  afford  him  even 
pleasure, —  of  a  peculiar  sort.  The  love  of 
contrast  is  rooted  in  our  nature ;  its  jKJwer 
over  us  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  enduring. 

“  Look  at  this  picture  —  all  black ;  now,  turn 
to  this  —  all  white :  is  it  not  surprising  ?  ” 
So  runs  the  argument ;  a  mere  trick,  if  you 
will ;  yet  it  never  fails  in  its  effect  upon  a 
mixed  audience.  The  absurd  old  supersti¬ 
tion  about  the  jewel  in  the  toad’s  head  owed 
its  vitality,  siurely,  to  its  broad  appeal  to  the 
popular  passion  for  contrast.  It  was  a  de¬ 
light  to  many  to  think  of  the  precious  gem 
in  connection  with  the  odious  reptile ;  they 
found  it  very  hard  to  surrender  the  prepos¬ 
terous  fiction.  It  supplied  in  a  convenient 
form  that  simple  “  such-is-life  ”  sort  of  moral 
which  is  so  valued  by  the  community, — 
possibly  because  it  taxes  their  intelligence 
so  slightly.  Any  dolt  can  preach  a  sermon 
upon  such  a  text;  and  we  are  all  much 
fonder  of  preaching  than  we  are  of  listening 
to  preachers. 

So,  in  the  establishments  we  arc  consid¬ 
ering,  there  is  always  to  be  discovered  an 
inmate  whose  position  excites  mingled  sur¬ 
prise  and  sentiment  of  this  nature.  “  'That 
he  should  be  here  !  ”  is  the  exclamation ; 
“  think  of  his  past !  — consider  his  present  I 
Is  not  the  comparison  startling  ?  ”  And 
then,  of  course,  if  your  fancy  is  fecund,  or 
your  moralizing  fit  is  strongly  on  you,  forth¬ 
with  you  may  indulge  in  much  choice  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  the  future  of  the  person  in 
view.  Visit  a  jail,  a  refuge,  a  casual  ward. 
“  We  had  a  Si-nior  wrangler  here  last 
week  I  ”  is  the  impressive  whisper  in  yoim 
ear.  “The  ups  and  downs  of  life!  Sur^ 
prising,  is  n’t  it  ?  Quite  sur-prising !  ”  and 
so  forth. 

Study  of  the  matter  enables  one  to  classify 
in  some  degree  the  criminals  and  unfortu¬ 
nates  who  become  the  typical  ciu-iosities  of 
the  institutions  in  which  they  find  incarcer¬ 
ation  or  shelter,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
division  must  not  be  understood  too  arbi¬ 
trarily;  but  the  visitor  may  rely,  more  or 
less,  upon  being  introduced  to,  or  permitted 
to  inspect,  firstly,  the  officer  in  the  army, 
who  has  served  with  credit  in  a  crack  regi¬ 
ment,  but  has  been  brought  low  by  pecuni¬ 
ary  necessity  developing  into  dishonesty; 
secondly,  the  countrj'  gentleman,  who  once 
owned  rich  landed  possessions,  and  hunted 
the  southern  division  of  Blankshire,  hut 
whose  profligate-  courses  and  proneness  to 
drink  have  reduced  him  to  the  desperate 
plight  in  which  you  now  find  him  (generally 
this  specimen  has  been  recently  breaking 
stones  in  the  road,  or  working  as  a  day- 
laborer  in  the  docks,  or  as  a  navvy  on  a 
railway,  and  his  appearance  is  particularly 
squalid) ;  and,  thiraly,  the  clergyman  or 
the  university  man  who  was  once  deemed  of 
singular  credit  to  Ids  college,  whom  some 
strange  warp  in  his  moral  nature  has  ren¬ 
dered  peculiarly  amenable  to  the  censure  of 
his  country’s  criminal  tribunals.  Of  these 
specimens,  the  first  and  third  are  perhaps 
the  most  common. 


Mr.  Snelgrove,  in  his  tour  through  the 
model  prison,  was  introduced  to  various  ex¬ 
amples  which  could  fairly  be  distributed 
among  these  classes,  it  being  recognized 
that  their  boundaries  are  of  an  elastic  kind. 
To  be  sure,  the  country  gentleman  was  not 
represented  on  the  occasion,  but  the  others 
were  there  in  great  force. 

“  Shocking !  is  n’t  it  ?  ”  commented  Mr. 
Snelgrove’s  fHend,  the  foreman.  “  Cavalry 
officer  —  man  of  good  family — distinguished 
himself  in  the  Crimea,  I  understand  —  come 
to  this !  Two  years !  Ingenious  fraud  upon 
brother-officer.  The  thing  reduced  to  a 
system.  Nothing  to  be  said  for  him.  Beally 
a  bad  case,  you  know.  And  yet,  gentle¬ 
manly  looking  man,  eh?  —  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  drawing-room,  certainly. 
You  can  see  his  military  training ;  even  the 
prison  dress  can’t  hide  that,  you  know. 
Sad  —  very  sad.  Ah!  and  thi»  is  a  very 
curious  case  —  came  before  the  grand-jury 
only  last  session.  I  remember  going  very 
carefully  through  the  depositions ;  but  the 
thing  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  pris¬ 
oner  :  we  could  do  nothing  but  bring  in  a 
true  bill ;  and  the  common-jury,  I  under¬ 
stand,  found  him  guilty  without  even  turn¬ 
ing  round  in  their  box  —  nem.  con.,  you 
know  —  and  yet,  you  would  n’t  believe  it, 
to  look  at  him.  And  there  seemed  to  be  no 
apparent  motive  —  sort  of  morbid  love  of 
i  nposition.  No  other  wav  of  accounting 
for  it.  College  man  —  well  brought  up  — 
took  high  honors,  I  believe  —  yet  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  an  extraordinary  fancy  for  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  a  clergyman.  Preached,  I 
understand,  in  various  places,  and  was 
found  admirable  in  the  pulpit  —  man  of 
first-rate  abilities  —  imposed  upon  a  great 
number  of  countiy-  rectors.  Had  the  gift, 
you  understand ;  but  never  ordained.  No 
more  a  parson,  reallv,  than  you  or  me. 
Curious,  is  n’t  it  ?  ^ut  he  got  passing 
false  checks  at  last  —  wonderful  number  of 
charges  against  him  —  took  in  countiy 
tradesmen  of  all  kinds.  Nothing  for  it  but 
to  convict  him  at  last.  A  game  of  that  sort 
must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  you 
know.” 

“  He  was  tried  last  session  ?  ” 

“  Only  last  session.  Name  of  Grove  — 
but  he  had  many  an  alias.  I  remember  the 
case  particularly,  because  my  wife's  sister’s 
husband  has  a  cousin  named  Grove ;  no  re¬ 
lation,  of  course.  One  of  the  most  curious 
cases  I  ever  remember.  All  he  got  was  a 
few  fees  from  countiy  rectors  for  acting  tem¬ 
porarily  as  curate.  Never  stayed  long  in  one 
place;  was  too  cunning  for  that.  It  all 
came  out  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  although 
the  real  charge  against  him  was  something 
quite  different,  —  as  1  said,  passing  fictitious 
checks.  They  wanted  to  prove  him  mad ; 
but  that  was  no  use,  not  a  bit.  No  more 
mad  than  you  or  I.  Yet,  strange  thing, 
was  n’t  it  ?  A  man  of  his  position  and  abil¬ 
ities —  first-rate  scholar,  I  understand  —  to 
sink  so  low.  You  would  n’t  believe  it,  to 
look  at  him..  Most  gentlemanly  looking 
man ;  perfect  address,  attractive  manners. 
So  it  appeared  in  evidence.” 

The  prisoner  was  tall  and  slight,  with  a 
drooping,  narrow-chested  figure.  He  had 
diy,  wily,  tow-colored  hair,  very  pink  eye¬ 
lids,  small  ferret  eyes,  and  a  singularly  long 
chin.  His  appearance  altogether  was  cer¬ 
tainly  remarkable.  He  seemed  perfectly  at 
ease,  —  but  little  distressed  by  his  situation, 
and  took  little  notice  of  his  visitors.  He 
stood  up,  however,  and  saluted  respectfullv 
the  governor  and  the  party  he  brought  with 
him  into  the  cell. 

“  That ’s  all,  I  think,”  said  the  foreman, 
presently.  “We  ’ve  seen  all  the  lions,  and 
done  the  thing  veiy  thoroughly.  Queer 
place  a  prison,  is  n’t  it  ?  Wonderful,  though, 
the  discipline,  and  the  whole  system  of  man¬ 
agement.  Like  clock-work,  eh  ?  Shocking 
thing  human  depravity.  Could  n’t  get  on 
without  prisons  and  punishments;  could 
we  ?  —  AVhy,  bless  my  soul,  how  pale  you 
look !  ”  Mr.  Snelgrove’s  face  was  certainly 
very  white.  “  I  see  how  it  is.  You  miss 
your  lunch.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it, 
but  I  never  touch  lunch  myself.  A  good 
breakfast,  and  i  can  always  hold  on  until 
dinner.  But  I  dare  say  you  feel  the  want  of 
it.  Do  now,  there ’s  a  good  fellow jgo  and 
get  a  glass  of  sherrj'  and  a  biscuit.  Tlere ’s 
a  very-well-conducted  house  close  bj^  I 
must  be  off,  for  I ’ve  a  train  to  catch.  Take 
care  of  yourself.  The  whole  thing ’s  been 
so  new  tQ  you  —  the  court,  and  the  prison, 
and  that  —  it ’s  a  little  upset  you.  1  ’m  an 
old  hand  at  it.  You  ’ll  come  to  be,  in  time, 
for  the  sheriff  does  n’t  leave  one  long  in 
peace.  We  shall  meet  again  in  the  ju^- 
box  some  of  these  days,  I  don’t  doubt.  God 
bless  you  1  ”  And  the  foreman  depart¬ 
ed. 


A  BUSY  LIFE. 

IORD  LYTTON’S  new  volume,  “Wal- 
J  pole;  or.  Every  Man  has  his  Price,” 
forms  the  subject  of  an  excellent  critical 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood. 
We  quote  the  opening  passages :  “  Not  one 
of  those  fairies  who  can  make  or  mar  a  moi> 
tal’s  career  was  forgotten  in  sending  out  the 
invitations  to  Lord  Lv'tton’s  chnstening. 
There  was  no  powerful  uudignant  hag  who 
stayed  aloof  from  the  festivm,  nursing  her 
imury,  and  withholding  her  gift,  the  absence 
of  which  would  be  as  fatal  to  prosperity  as 
the  loss  of  a  linchpin  to  the  progress  of  a 
triumphal  car;  or  who,  coming  uninvited, 
neutralized  the  heneficence  of  her  sister  fai¬ 
ries  with  a  baleful  offering.  All  those  po¬ 
tent  and  capricious  shapers  of  destiny  whom 
it  is  so  easy  to  estrange,  so  hard  to  propi¬ 
tiate,  thronged  to  the  ceremony,  lavish  of 
their  smiles  and  prodigal  of  their  benefits. 
On  their  protege  they  showered  invention 
and  wit  and  wisdom,  knowledge  of  man, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  capacity  for 
the  world’s  affairs ;  and  to  these  was  ^ded 
that  versatility,  rare  in  any  case,  —  most 
rare  in  combination  with  solid  excellences, 
—  which  has  found  such  multitudinous  issue 
in  novels,  poetry,  essays,  orator}-,  and  the 
drama.  All  was  completed  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  untiring  industry  which  keeps  these 
powers  in  brilliant  action,  and  which 
(dropped  commonly  enough  in  the  cradles 
of  those  to  whom  other  favors  are  denied, 
and  often,  unhappily,  lending  to  dulness 
such  a  tremendous  power  of  afflicting  man¬ 
kind)  is  so  seldom  associated  with  high  and 
various  capacity.  No  patient  conscientious 
founder  of  a  name  out  of  nothing  has  ever 
shown  a  more  constant  energ}-,  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  welcoming  of  toil,  than  the  author  who 
started  in  life  already  endowed  with  so  large 
a  share  of  what  generally  forms  the  allure¬ 
ment  and  reward  of  exertion. 

“  Throughout  his  career  he  has  seemed  to 
seek  repose  only  in  variety  of  labor ;  the 
recreation  of  the  statesman  has  been  the 
writing  of  novels;  the  novelist  has  sought 
relaxation  in  the  Parliamentary  arena  and 
the  Cabinet ;  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  lei- 
smre,  which  most  busy  men  are  content  to 
devote  to  such  pleasant  distractions  as  lotos¬ 
eating,  have  been  given  to  the  production 
of  essays,  translations,  or  original  dramas, 
—  his  success  in  any  one  of  which  minor 
paths  would  have  sufficed  for  a  respectable 
literary  reputation.  Some  of  his  plays, 
“  Money,”  “  Richelieu,”  and  “  The  L^y  of 
Lyons,”  were  not  merely  successful  for  a 
time,  but  have  kept  the  stage  for  more  than 
a  generation ;  and  the  last-named  has  been 
acted  at  two  London  theatres  within  this 
month  past.  And  with  all  this  quantity  of 

Croduction,  the  quality  is  always  excellent. 

Inlike  many  famous  and  voluminous  au¬ 
thors,  he  (to  use  a  phrase  that  ft^ades-unions 
will  render  familiar  to  us)  never  “  scamps  ” 
his  work;  thought  and  conscientious  art 
are  everywhere  visible  between  the  lines. 
Goethe  himself  has  never  more  profoundly 
sought  the  conditions  of  literary  excellence 
than  Lord  Lytton,  who,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  has  never  planned  a  work,  devised  an 
incident,  nor  developed  a  character,  —  nay, 
even  written  a  paragraph,  —  without  due 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  art.  The  pref¬ 
aces  to  later  editions  of  his  novels  contain 
expositions  of  principles  which,  if  studied 
by  some  of  our  novelists,  might  be  of  infi¬ 
nite  service,  by  enabling  them,  if  not  to 
attain  greater  excellence,  yet  at  least  to 
commit  less  palpable  blunders.  There  have, 
of  late,  appeared  some  indications  that, 
after  so  long  and  lahorious  a  career,  he  was 
about  to  give  himself  a  longer  interval  of 
repose.  He  has  exchanged  the  busy  region 
of  the  Commons  for  the  serener  atmosphere 
of  the  Peers :  it  is  some  years  since  he 
charmed  the  world  with  a  novel ;  and  the 
well-pondered,  carefully  wrought  translation 
of  Horace,  with  its  delightful  essav  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  pfoet,  republiffied  this 
year  from  our  pmges,  though  really  involv¬ 
ing  a  great  amount  of  labor,  might  seem  to 
many  rather  the  fruit  of  scholarly  leisure 
than  of  ^sh  intellectual  activity.  But  it 
is  just  at  this  time  of  seeming  repose  that 
he  flashes  out  upon  us  with  an  original 
work,  cast  in  the  most  condensed  and  ex¬ 
acting  of  all  forms,  the  dramatic,  and  even 
in  that  form  a  novelty,  for  it  is  a  rhymed 
comedy.” 


It  is  stated  that  a  pupil  of  Baron  Lie¬ 
big  has  discovered  certain  ethers,  which, 
when  poured  upon  some  chemical  com¬ 
pounds,  produce  instantaneously  precious 
stones  of  all  kinds.  This  is  what  Mr.  Sam 
Weller  would  call  a  werry  agreeable  sort  of 
inwention. 


GATHERING  RHUBARB. 
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THE  OLD  GEOLOGIST. 

Amid  his  fossiU  stretched  he  lay, 
Himself  almost  a  fossil, 

Fast  baming  out  the  vital  ray,  — 

Truth’s  sturdiest  apostle. 

Bones,  teeth,  and  shells  which  he  had  found. 
Queer  spoils  of  happy  labors, 

And  grinning  saurians  plastered  round,  — 
These  were  his  fiienas  and  neighbors. 

Those  ancient  forms  he  loved  to  scan. 

Whate’er  had  done  their  duty 
In  Nature’s  vast  unfolding  plan, 

To  him  were  things  of  beauty. 

Awhile  they  lived,  anon  they  died. 

Each  fitly  in  his  station. 

Where  Life  and  Death  worked  side  by  side. 
Twin  daughters  of  Creation. 

In  rankest  jungles  freely  roved 
A  thousand  curious  creatures  ; 

He  knew  them  well,  and  knowing  loved 
Their  gaunt,  ungainly  features. 

The  trilobite  and  corals  fair 
Possessed  the  teeming  ocean  ; 

Huge  wingM  monsters  clove  the  aii-. 

And  all  was  sport  and  motion. 

But  one  by  one  they  shed  their  pride 
And  bowed  to  Death’s  dominion. 

Whose  shafts  recked  not  of  mammoth’s  hide. 
Or  pterodactyl’s  pinion. 

He  tracked  the  endless  march  of  time 
Along  the  steps  of  ages ; 

His  searching  reason  found  no  prime. 

But  only  older  stages. 

New  shapes  of  elder  shapes  were  born,  — 
No  break  in  the  succession,  — 

A  waxing  day  without  a  morn,  — 

One  whole  and  grand  progression. 

And  is  this  all  ?  is  this  die  sum 
Of  man’s  supreme  endeavor. 

To  know  that,  when  the  hour  is  come. 

He  too  must  pass  —  forever,  — 

Like  any  other  feeble  prey 
For  whom,  beyond  debating. 

With  ready  arrow  poised  alway, 

Sure  Death  is  calmly  waiting  ? 

Shall  spotless  Truth  whom  he  has  wooed 
With  all  a  martjT’s  passion. 

Declare  the  fate,  in  mocking  mood. 

That  slays  him  in  such  fashion  ? 

His  loval  flame  ne’er  growing  dim 
Shall  he  hereafter  cnerish. 

Or  must  she  veil  her  face  for  him. 

And  leave  him  now  to  perish  ? 

The  secret  of  this  wondrous  plan 
By  searching  who  can  find  it  ? 

Yet  something  tells  the  inner  man 
There  must  Ik  more  behind  it. 


A  STUDY  OF  TENNYSON. 

“  /^NE  of  the  most  eminent  mathemati- 
V/  cians  of  the  age  has  assured  me,”  says 
Addison,  “that  the  greatest  pleasure  he 
took  in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining 
JEneas  his  voyage  by  the  map  ” ;  and  this 
is  after  all  but  an  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  be  influenced  in  read¬ 
ing  poetr}',  by  a  calling  or  pursuit,  although 
it  may  be  the  reverse  of  poetic.  We  are 
glad  to  meet  with  allusions  to  our  every-day 
business,  as  we  are  pleased  to  find  some  cor¬ 
respondence  between  a  writer’s  opinions 
ana  our  own.  Did  not  Chief-Justice  Coke 
admire  Chaucer  because  he  found  in  the 
“  Canon’s  Tale,”  something  that  illustrated 
an  old  statute  against  alchemy  ?  Are  not 
extracts  from  Shakespeare  to  be  found  in 
the  driest  professional  books,  ranging  from 
Lewin  on  “Trusts”  to  Feuchtersleben’s 
“  Medical  Psychology  ”  ?  And  in  our  day 
have  not  treatises  been  written  to  show  how 
much  Shakespeare  knew  about  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  divinity  (not  to  mention  other 
things),  by  grave  and  reverend  practitioners 
of  these  subjects,  and  who  must  often  have 
studied  his  works,  with  their  special  callings 
set  very  clearly  before  them  ?  It  can  bald¬ 
ly,  then,  be  taken  as  indicating  any  peculiar 
narrowness  of  mind,  to  treat  of  some  of  the 
allusions  that  may  be  found  dispersed 
through  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems  to  buildings 
of  one  shape  or  another,  rather  than  of  his 
works  as  a  whole. 

Apart  firom  all  consideration  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  buildings  to  man,  architecture  as  a 
branch  of  art  has  always  been  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject  to  poets ;  so  much  so,  that  they 


have  not  been  satisfied  with  describing  the  | 
buildings  they  might  have  seen  or  hea^  of,  j 
but  in  addition  have  often  given  us  designs  i 
of  their  own,  —  Castles  of  Indolence,  sunny  ' 
pleasure  domes,  with  caves  of  ice,  Palaces  | 
of  Art,  or  by  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  so  on,  I 

—  which  will  be  always  held  precious,  al-  j 
though  no  attempt  has  oeen  made  to  realize 
them  in  stone  and  mortar.  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  described  buildings  both  real  and  imag¬ 
inary,  but  it  seems  to  us  his  descriptions  | 
difler  in  some  essential  points  from  those  ot^  | 
his  predecessors.  It  is  not  that  they  are  I 
more  full  of  detail,  or  are  less  distinct  or  ' 
acciutitc,  but  that  they  have  a  correspond-  j 
ence  with  the  circumstances  under  which  ' 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  made,  more  ' 
exact  than  had  been  previously  deemed  i 
reouisite. 

To  show  this,  let  us  select  a  couple  of  ex-  ; 
amplcs  from  other  poets.  We  will  first  take  ; 
a  few  lines  from  the  description  of  the  cathe-  j 
dral  in  Congreve’s  “Mourning  Bride,”  | 
which  Dr.  .Johnson  thought  was  in  its  way  I 
unsurpassed  in  Shakespeare.  Almeria  says  j 
to  Leonora :  —  ! 

“  How  rererend  ii  th«  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  iheir  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  pood,  rou-t  roof, 
ffy  Its  omt  wtigkt  made  iteadfast  and  immevablt, 
lankini;  tranquillity.  It  strikes  an  awe  . 

And  terror  on  my  aching  sight.” 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  if  the  last  line  | 
was  correct,  if  Almeria  was  under  the  in-  i 
fluence  of  terror,  she  would  have  discerned  | 
the  mechanical  principles  of  the  roof,  and  | 
how  its  own  weight  was  sufficient  to  make 
it  secure  ?  Even  if  she  was  as  well  versed 
in  science  as  Mrs.  Somerville  or  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Princess  Ida,  we  doubt  if  at  such  a 
time  she  would  have  remembered  her  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy.  Does  not  the  description 
bear  about  as  much  relation  to  what  would  j 
have  been  said  at  such  a  time,  as  the  scene 
that  represented  the  place  did  to  a  real  ca-  ' 
thedrai  ?  i 

Take  another  description  of  a  Gothic  | 
building,  and  by  a  poet  of  a  different  order,  | 

—  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Melrose  Abbey  by  I 
Moonlight,”  which  there  is  no  need  of  quot-  | 
ing,  as  every  hoy  and  girl  must  be  familiar  ! 
with  it.  Here  there  is  a  loving  detail  that  I 
could  only  be  given  by  one  who  was  an  en-  ; 
thusiast  in  architecture  (and  how  much  we  I 
are  indebted  to  Scott  for  the  Gothic  revival  | 
has  never  been  adequately  acknowledged)  | 
as  well  as  a  poet.  You  see  before  you  the  i 
shafted  oriels,  the  buttresses,  scrolls,  ima-  I 
gery,  almost  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  i 
been  painted.  Yet,  fine  as  the  verses  are,  . 
we  doubt  if  any  resembling  them  in  charac-  1 
ter  could  be  found  in  a  poem  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  might  write,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  circumstances  similar  to  those 
in  the  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  And 
the  reason  can  be  given  in  Sir  Walter’s 
own  words.  He  represents  Deloraine  as 
journeying  to  the  Abbey,  and  after  neatly 
stabling  ^  steed,  seeking  admission,  he 
then  gives  the  charming  lines,  but  he  adds, 

“  LitUe  he  (Deloraine)  recked  of  the  scene 
so  fair.”  We  have  the  Abbey  as  it  would 
have  appeared  to  Sir  Walter  if  he  had  seen 
it  by  moonlight  (and  they  say  he  had  not 
when  he  wrote  the  poem),  not  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  bold  moss-trooper.  In  a  poem 
by  Mr.  Tennyson  we  should  be  likely  to 
have  what  Deiortdne  thought  of  the  Abbey, 
and  nothing  more.  For  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  descrip¬ 
tions  is  that  things  are  represented,  not  so 
much  as  they  are  or  would  be  to  a  reader, 
but  as  they  were  likely  to  have  been  seen 
by  the  characters  of  the  poems. 

If  we  look  through  some  of  the  poems  in 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  speaks  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  we  may  gain  a  clew  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  impressed  by  architecture  or 
buildings,  and  consequently  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  imagine  they  might  impress 
other  people.  Excepting  the  “  Palace  of 
Art,”  the  longest  description  of  a  building 
in  his  volumes  is  that  of  the  Palace  of 
Haroun  Alraschid  in  “  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.”  In  this  poem  we  have  a 
voyage  made  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  that  can  be  imagined.  There  is 
nothing  to  draw  the  poet’s  attention  from 
whatever  object  may  oe  before  him.  We 
have  cons^uently  not  the  eflect  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  as  if  it  were  one  mass,  but  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  its  different  parts  so  particular,  that 
Scott  himself  never  rivalled  it :  — 

“  Risht  to  the  earven  oedam  doon 
Flung  inward  over  apangled  floors, 

Broad-based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade ; 

The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 

A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers,  looked  to  shame 
The  hollow  vaulted  dark,  and  streamed 
Upon  the  mooned  dome  aloof. 

In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seemed 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 
Of  night  new  risen.” 


Here  is  the  Caliphat’s  throne :  —  j 

'*  Six  columns,  three  on  either  side,  I 

Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich  I 

Tlirone  of  the  massive  ora  from  which  | 

Down  dropped  in  manjr  a  floating  fold, 
Kngarlanded  and  dia|iercd 
With  inwrooght  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold.” 

This  poem,  and  it  appeared  as  early  as 
1830,  IS  sufficient  evidence  that  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  is  not  less  susceptible  tlian  other  poets 
to  beautify  in  architecture.  I 

If  we  turn  to  the  poem  of  “  Tlie  Daisy,”  I 
which  is  a  recollection  of  a  pleasant  tour  { 
in  Italy,  we  shall  find  the  architecture 
drawn  with  ^ater  breadth  if  the  same 
minute  detail  is  not  given ;  and  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art  is,  if  possible,  still  more  | 
beartv.  But  how  different  is  everything  in  , 
“  In  Sfemoriam  ”  1  In  these  poems  there 
are  necessarily  allusions  to  many  buildings 
in  England ;  but  they  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  allusions.  The  result  of  the  poet’s  be¬ 
reavement  is  a  gloom  through  which  Arthur 
Hallaui’s  tablet  ia  Clevedon  Church  is  alone 
discerned  with  any  distinctness.  The  chureh 
itself,  the  Loudon  house  of  the  Hallams,  the 
college  buildings  in  Cambridge,  even  the 
poet’s  birthplace,  are  noticed  with  an  in¬ 
difference  that  is  sad  when  contrasted  with 
the  spirit  with  which  the  Eastern  baseless 
fabrics  are  drawn. 

The  characters  in  his  other  poems  are 
made  to  regard  the  buildings  in  which  they 
are  interested  much  in  the  same  way.  In 
“  Locksley  Hall,”  for  instance,  the  lover  is  i 
too  full  of  indignation  at  his  mistress’s  un-  i 
faithfulness,  of  aspirations  for  the  future  of  j 
the  human  race,  lor  the  hall  itself  to  be  of  I 
mush  importance,  so  we  cannot,  from  the  j 
poem,  imagine  what  it  was  like.  A  good 
many  poets,  under  similar  circumstances,  | 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  until  they 
made  the  hero  lament  in  good  set  terms  the 
beauty  of  the  place  he  wa.s  leaving  forever. 
In  “  Maud  ”  the  lover  has  his  attention  fixed  | 
on  Maud’s  window,  and  says  little  of  any  I 
other  part  of  the  hall,  but  the  effect  of  liis  | 
indignation  against  his  rival  is  seen  most  | 
plainly,  perhaps,  in  his  perverted  description  | 
of  the  new-made  lord’s  dwelling-place. 

“  Seeing  hie  gewgaw  castle  thine,  i 
New  M  hit  tiilef  built  last  year, 

There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine, 

And  over  the  sulieo,  purple  moor 
(Look  at  it)  pricking  a  oockuey  ear  ! 

If  in  these  and  other  poems  the  char¬ 
acters  are  almost  indifferent  to  the  build¬ 
ings,  in  “  Gediva,”  on  the  contrary,  the 
heroine’s  observation  is  over-excited;  and 
if  the  poem  was  in  the  first  person,  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  she  saw  every¬ 
thing.  In  her  journey  through  Coventry, 
she  imagines  that  the  little  wide-mouthed 
heads  upon  the  spouts  are  looking  down 
upon  her  with  cunning  eyes,  that  toe  fan¬ 
tastic  gables  are  staring,  nay,  even  in  the  ! 
blind  walls  she  sees  all,  and  more  than  all,  | 
of  the  chinks  and  holes.  This  poem,  short  ; 
as  it  is,  is  remarkable  as  an  example  of  I 
Tennyson’s  aim,  and  his  success  too,  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  us  see  and  feel,  not  as  if 
we  were  mere  spectators,  but  in  the  way 
the  characters  ffid. 

In  the  story  of  “  Enid,”  Geraint’s  sur¬ 
prise  when  he  entered  among  the  ruins 
ma^’  be  estimated  from  the  vividness  with 
which  what  he  saw  is  described :  — 

“  He  looked  and  law  that  all  was  ruinoua. 

Hera  itood  a  shattered  arebway  plumed  with  fern. 

Add  here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a  tower, 

Whole  like  a  crag  that  tumhies  from  the  cliff. 

And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers  j 
And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair. 

Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  ivy  stems 
Claapt  llie  gray  walls  with  hairy  fibred  arms. 

And  sucked  the  Joining  of  the  stones,  and  looked 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grave.” 

AVhere  the  prince  was  admitted  into  the 
Princess  Ida’s  College  for  Women,  where 
he  must  have  been  astonished  with  everj'- 
thing  around,  his  narration  has  an  equal 
fulness.  And  although  the  “  Princess  ”  is 
called  a  medley,  in  the  design  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  there  is  no  confusion  of  stj  le,  but  on 
the  contrary  ever}'  part  is  in  keeping.  Once 
admit  that  such  a  structure  might  have  been 
erected  in  a  classic  style  of  architecture, 
and  no  critic  can  object  to  any  of  the  de¬ 
tails.  The  statues,  courts,  terraces,.  &c.,  are 
!  such  as  might  have  existed  in  the  best  days 
I  of  Roman  art. 

j  The  poem  of  “  (Enone  ”  is  evidence  of  the 
I  pains  which  Mr.  Tennyson  takes  to  secure 
accuracy,  and  to  bring  both  art  and  nature 
into  correspondence  with  the  sentiments 
that  are  dominant  in  the  minds  of  his  char¬ 
acters.  In  the  first  versionj  published  in 
1833,  Troy  town  was  thus  drawn :  — 

”  Far  Men  high  over  all  the  god-built  wall 
And  many  a  inowy  columneil  range  divine 
Mounted  with  awful  Ku'pture*.  Men  and  goda 
The  work  of  godi  -,  bright  on  the  dark  blue  iky 
The  windy  citadel  of  Ilion 
Shone  like  the  crown  of  Troai.” 

This  would  agree  with  the  magnificence  of 


the  city  as  imagined  by  most  modern  poets. 
Pope  would  have  been  likely  to  approve  of 
it,  as  it  might  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Palladian  architecture  that  figures  in  his 
translation  of  the  “  Iliad.”  But  apart  from 
the  possibility  of  ffinone  in  her  gnef  notic¬ 
ing  all  these  beauties  as  they  existed,  is  this 
description  like  the  Troy  with  which  she 
was  familiar?  If  Homer  is  acccjtted  as  au¬ 
thority,  it  is  not.  And  Mr.  Tennyson  must 
have  ielt  this,  for  in  the  edition  of  1842,  the 
colonnades  and  statues  are  all  removed, 
and  if  we  have  a  less  splendid  picture  we 
have,  possibly,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
origimu :  — 

“  In  front 

The  gorges  opening  wide  apart  reveal 

Troas  and  Ilion'i  columned  citadel. 

The  Crown  of  Troas.” 

In  his  late  poem  of  “  Tithonus,”  Troy  is 
represented  in  a  similar  style. 

No  poet  approaches  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the 
power  of  giving,  b}-  a  slight  touch,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  au  English  building.  Elsewhere 
we  have  longer  descriptions,  but  they  might 
serve  almost  as  well  for  foreign  countries  as 
for  ours.  But  a  phrase  of  Tennyson’s  is 
sufficient  to  bring  an  English  building  be¬ 
fore  us.  When  Byron  says  that  the  Gothic 
arch  of  Newstead  Abbey  “  frowns  superbly 
o’er  the  soil,”  Tennyson  says  the  ruins  near 
Sir  Walter  Vivyan’s  house  were  “high- 
arched  and  ivy-claspt  —  of  finest  Gothic 
lighter  than  a  flame,”  is  there  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  which  poet  has  more  truly 
expressed  the  character  of  our  national 
style?  And  by  phrases  like  this  he  has 
produced  for  us  toe  stately  homes  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  these  various  forms.  We  can  see 
the  hall  of  the  great  county  god,  the  al¬ 
mighty  man,  and  the  lonely  hall,  with  its 
portal-warding  lionwhelp  and  prim  peacock- 
yan  trees,  where  some  stately  descendant  of 
the  old  Catholic  gentry  resides ;  the  fine  old 
Tudor-chimneyed  bulks  of  mellowed  brick¬ 
work,  as  well  as  the  modern  style  of  county 
mansions.  We  can  see,  too,  the  laborers’ 
huts,  scattered  at  random,  often  nestled  in 
bloom,  and  toe  little,  seaside  village,  — 

“  Red  roofs  about  a  narrow  whar 
In  clufter,  then  a  mouldered  nhurcb,  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall  towered  mill.” 

Even  the  “  Palace  of  Art  ”  has  much  in  it 
that  must  have  been  suggested  W  what  the 
poet  saw  in  his  motherland.  Its  rows  of 
cloisters,  branched  like  mighty  woods 
around  the  cool  green  courts ;  its  stained, 
deep-set  windows,  with  their  interlaced 
arches ;  its  long-sounding  corridors,  vaulted 
overhead ;  and  the  great  ceiling  of  the  hall, 
uplifted  by  many  a  stately  arch,  —  are  they 
not  a  combination  of  features  with  whicfi 
wc  are  familiar,  if  not  in  our  palaces,  at 
least  in  our  old  c.athedrals,  colleges,  and 
other  buildings  ?  No  poet  has  touched  on 
themes  more  distant  tnan  Mr.  Tennyson, 
none  has  shown  a  broader  or  more  catholic 
spirit;  but,  withal,  no  English  poet  since 
Chaucer  has  shown  more  clearly  that  in 
affection  and  heart  he  continues  to  be  an 
Englishman. 


Is  our  youth  we  used  to  ask  what  be¬ 
came  of  all  the  old  moons  which  were  de¬ 
throned  to  make  way  for  the  new  ones  tliat 
the  almanacs  continually  announced.  Some¬ 
times  we  were  told  that  they  were  chopped 
up  to  make  stars.  This  childi^h  notion 
nearly  resembles  a  theory  put  forth  by  an 
assiduous  student  of  meteoric  phenomena, 
M.  Stanislas  Meunier,  in  answer  to  the 
question  —  Whence  come  aerolites  ?  'The 
masses  of  iron  and  stone  that  are  continu¬ 
ally  falling  upon  us  from  the  skies,  he  says, 
are  scraps  of  an  exploded  satellite,  fragments 
of  a  shattered  moon,  perhaps  of  several  little 
moons,  —  that  once  revolved  round  the 
earth,  or,  possibly,  round  our  existing  moon, 
and  that  was,  or  were,  split  up  by  some 
such  intenial  force  as  that  which  has  fis¬ 
sured  and  furrowed  the  lunar  crust  as  we 
now  behold  it.  Right  or  wrong  about  their 
origin,  M.  Meunier’s  researches  on  meteor- 
olites  reveal  some  curious  points.  He  tells 
us  that  they  are  never  found  but  in  the 
earth’s  superficial  strata :  this  argues  their 
comparatively  modem  arrival  in  our  sys¬ 
tem,  or  the  recent  breaking  up  of  the  mass 
of  which  they  are  the  disjecta  membra,  if 
the  above  theory  be  correct.  Secondly,  the 
meteorites  which  fall  now  are  not  of  the 
same  mineralogical  nature  as  those  which 
fell  in  past  ages.  Old  visitors  were  of  iron, 
new  ones  are  stony.  Thirdly,  it  is  presum¬ 
able  that  an  entirely  new  class  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear,  for  several  carbonaceous 
masses  of  meteoric  matter  have  fallen  since 
the  year  1803,  before  which  date  no  such 
things  were  known.  M.  Meunier  makes  a 
theory  to  fit  these  facts ;  hut  it  requires 
keeping  to  ascertain  its  soundness. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  TWO  DEBTORS  TO 
THE  LAND  OF  HONESTY. 


CH.VPTEU  I. 


ClOLIFLEUR,  at  the  period  of  the  ad\en-  j 
X  ture  about  to  be  recorded,  dwelt  in  the  ! 
Hue  de  Suresne»,  a  quiet  street  in  the  I 
handsome  quarter  of  the  Madeleine.  Coli-  j 
fleur  had  /iced,  in  the  most  Parisian  accep-  ! 
tation  of  the  term,  and  he  continued  to  live,  | 
like  an  easy-going  fellow  as  he  was.  lie  | 
could  not  resist  an  invitation  to  dinner.  He  i 
could  not  hold  out  against  an  arm  passed  ' 
under  his  own  that  pushed  him  towaras  the  ' 
threshold  of  the  restaurant  Bignon,  or  the  j 
Cabaret  d’Or. 

Colifleur’s  wife  was  an  amiable  and  good-  ' 
tempered  creature,  whose  youth  supplied  | 
the  place  of  beautv.  Under  what  circum-  i 
stances  had  Colilleur  first  known  her?  j 
Tliat  is  another  story,  with  which  we  have  j 
nothing  now  to  do.  Suffice  it  that  Coli-  i 
Hour  and  his  wife  were  an  attached  couple,  ! 
and  nothing  more  serious  disturbed  their  | 
felicity  than  the  little  storms  caused  by  the  j 
loss  of  a  button,  or  the  discovery  of  a  wasp  i 
in  the  salad.  In  a  word,  they  would  not 
have  had  a  single  care  but  for  a  little  bill  | 
which  fell  due  on  the  1.5th  of  September.  i 
Ah  !  that  bill !  It  was  for  four  hundred  ' 
and  fifty  francs,  —  an  enormous  sum,  terrible 
for  a  musician.  For  upwards  of  a  month  ' 
they  had  thought  of  nothing  else.  'They  j 
counted  the  days  to  when  it  would  arrive  at  ; 
maturity.  It  was  not  a  bill  to  be  renewed 
by  giving  something  on  account.  No,  it 
was  a  most  important  bill.  Not  to  pay  it  i 
would  be  ruin.  At  the  last  moment,  Coli-  | 
tlemr  made  incredible  efforts.  In  vain  did 
he  offer  charming  romances  to  all  the  music  i 
publishers  of  Paris.  Notliing  brought  him  ' 
four  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  On  her  part 
Madame  Colifleur  got  together  all  her  lace,  I 
brushed  up  her  jewels,  and  furtively  visited  | 
the  Mont  de  Pidte.  But  all  this  did  not 
bring  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

Just  before  the  dreaded  1.5th,  they  had 
scraped  together  only  half  the  sum,  and 
tliev  despaired  of  the  rest. 

A  friend  dropped  in  upon  them,  an  artist, 
a  sort  of  painter.  Marching  up  to  the 
chimney-piece,  he  plunged  his  hand  in  the 
tobacco  jar,  rolled  a  cigarette,  and  then  i 
made  the  tour  of  the  room.  | 

“  You  have  some  charming  engravings,” 
he  remarked.  i 

Colifleur  paid  no  attention.  I 

“  Where  the  deuce  did  you  get  them  ?  ”  1 

“  I ’ve  no  recollection,”  replied  Colifleur,  ' 
sullenly.  I 

“  Well,  they  are  worth  a  hundred  francs 
each.”  ; 

Colifleur  regarded  him  with  a  stupefied  | 

air,  and  murmured, — 

“  Who  ?  what  ?  what  do  you  say  ?  What 
is  worth  a  hundred  francs  ?  ” 

“  These  two  engravings.” 

“  You  are  certain  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Quite  certain.” 

Colifleur  bounded  towards  the  wall,  tore 
down  the  engravings,  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  ran  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  where 
he  entered  three  or  four  picture-dealers’  1 
shops.  He  must  have  two  hundred  and  | 
fifty  francs,  not  a  Hard  less.  The  engrav-  j 
ings  were  superb,  inestimable,  taken  before 
the  letter.  Colifleur  was  eloquent.  The  ; 
dealer  was  shaken.  The  bargain  was  con-  i 
eluded.  ' 

Nevertheless,  Colifleur  was  not  to  have  j 
his  money  till  the  following  evening.  No 
matter.  He  was  sure  of  it.  He  would  ask  ; 
the  person  who  presented  the  bill  to  give 
his  address,  assuring  him  that  the  amount 
should  be  paid  on  the  16th  before  noon.  j 

These  twenty -four  hours  seemed  very  ! 

slow,  but  when  Colifleur  aqd  his  wife  | 
found  themselves  actually  in  possession  of  . 
four*  hundred  and  fifty  francs  their  hearts  { 
beat  with  joy.  I 

“  Dear  Lucile  I  ”  ! 

“  Dear  Colifleur  I  ” 

Quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  this  way. 
One  must  talk  sense  at  last. 

“  Let  us  see,”  cried  Colifleur.  “  What ’s 
the  name  of  the  fellow  who  indorsed  our  | 
bill,  and  where  docs  he  live  ?  ” 

«  My  love,  his  name  is  Tournemine,  and 
he  lives  at  No.  2  Place  de  la  Bastille.  He 
has  been  requested  to  be  at  home  a  little 
before  noon.’’  j 

“  Tournemine,  eh  I  a  droll  name.  I  ’ll  go  I 
to  him  at  nine.”  * 

“  If  you  like,  my  dear,  we  ’ll  go  together,”  j 
obsen  ed  Lucile.  I 

“  Why  ?  you  distrust  me,  —  that ’s  too 
bad.” 

“  I  shall  feel  more  easy,  my  love.” 

“Well,  be  it  so.  \Ve’ll  go  together,” 
relied  Colifleur,  embracing  her. 

Delightful  dreams  visited  them  that  night. 


Wings  of  various  colors  attached  themselves  ! 
to  their  transfigured  bodies,  and  transported  | 
them  to  an  unknown  land,  where  all  the  I 
inhabitants  had  silver  voices  and  golden  | 
smiles.  It  was  the  paradise  of  honest  debt-  I 
ors,  and  on  their  proudly  raised  brows  could 
be  read  this  flaming  inscription  :  — 

PAID  IN  FULL. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Next  day,  arm  in  arm,  Colifleur  and 
madame  quitted  the  Rue  de  Suresnes,  and 
shaped  their  course  towards  the  boulevards. 
The  weatlier  was  delicious,  and  the  flower- 
market  of  the  Madeleine  added  its  perfumes 
to  the  enchantment  of  the  morn. 

Nevertheless,  Lucile  said  to  her  spouse, 

“  My  love,  let  us  take  the  omnibus.” 

“  What !  with  a  sun  like  this.  Are  you 
mad  ?  ” 

“  But  consider  1  the  Bastille  is  a  long  way 
off,”  she  remiu’ked,  in  a  .supplicating  tone. 

“  Very  true.  But  the  ’bus  is  intolerable. 
It  stops  eighteen  times.  One  is  stifled,  and, 
besides,  we  shall  get  our  fleet  crushed.  If 
you  are  afraid  of  being  tired,  let  us  take  an 
open  carriage.” 

O  no,  that  is  too  dear.  We  will  walk.” 

“  Come  along,  then !  ”  cried  Colifleur. 

Behold  them  on  the  broad  way  of  honesty, 
that  road  which  has  no  ending,  where  the 
omnibuses  are  so  slow,  and  the  caliches  cost 
so  much.  Heaven  protect  them  1  as  it  has 
protected  so  many  others,  who  had  not,  per¬ 
haps,  equally  good  intentions. 

They  had  put  the  tour  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  into  a  bag,  —  the  traditional  bag,  — 
and  each  was  proud  to  carry  it.  Stopping 
occasionally,  CoUfleur  called  out,  — 

“  My  dear,  you  have  had  the  bag  a  long 
time.  Give  it  to  me.” 

“  No,  love,  it  will  tire  you.” 

“  But  it  will  tire  you  ten  times  more,  my 
angel.” 

The  passers-by  looked  at  them  and 
laughed,  but  they  were  too  much  occupied 
wiUi  the  bag  to  heed  the  grinning  passers-by. 

However,  they  were  stopped  at  last  by 
two  long  outstretched  arms,  and  a  man  with 
an  expansive  visage  addressed  them,  — 

“  How  are  you,  my  two  millionnaires  ?  ” 

It  was  a  relative  of  Lucile,  one  of  those 
people  who  are  good  for  nothing,  because 
they  are  good  tor  nothing  but  amusement. 
At  whatever  hour,  day  or  night,  you  stum¬ 
ble  on  such  a  person,  he  is  sure  to  exclaim,  — 

“  Let  us  go  and  take  something.” 

So  it  befell  on  the  present  occasion. 

“  With  pleasure !  ”  assented  Colilleur. 

Lucile  squeezed  his  arm. 

“  It  is  so  infernally  hot,”  said  Colifleur, 
with  the  supplicating  accents  of  weakness. 

“  It  will  refresh  us.” 

“  Come  along,  we  must  have  something,” 
repeated  the  relation,  dragging  them  towards 
a  cafe. 

This  something  was  Madeira ;  indeed,  two 
glasses  each  of  Madeira,  for  Colifleur  would 
not  be  behind  his  wife’s  relation  in  polite¬ 
ness.  The  Madeira  disposed  of,  they  find 
their  appetites  extraordinarily  sharpened. 

“  Well,  what  say  you  to  breakfast?  ”  re¬ 
marked  the  relation. 

“  Breakfast  by  all  means,”  rejoined  CoH- 
fleur,  jovially. 

But  Lucile  arose  precipitately. 

“  You  know  it  is  impossible,”  she  cried, 
firmly. 

“  Recollect,  chere  amie,  that  you  only 
took  your  chocolate  before  coming  out,”  said 
Colilleur. 

“  But  the  bill !  ” 

“  True,”  replied  Colifleur,  with  a  sigh, 
and  getting  up  as  he  spoke. 

But  the  relative  did  not  stir. 

“  (xoing  to  pay  a  bill,  eh  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Lucile,  quickly. 

“  Plenty  of  time.  It ’s  not  yet  ten  o’clock.” 

“  O,  you  ’re  quite  wrong ;  it ’s  twenty 
minutes  past,”  said  Madame  Colifleur,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  pendule  of  the  estabUshment. 

“  That ’s  too  fast.  Besides,  you  have 
till  noon.”  ’ 

“Very  true,”  said  Colifleur,  turning  to¬ 
wards  Lucile. 

“  Stop,  stop  I  I  invite  you,”  said  the  rela¬ 
tion,  who  spoke  little,  but  spoke  to  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Lucile  shook  her  bead,  but  Colifleur  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat. 

“  Well,  only  a  cutlet,”  said  Lucile  resign¬ 
ing  herself. 

“  Eggs  au  jus,”  cried  Colifleur. 

“  A  sole  au  gratin,”  cried  the  relation. 


au  gratin,  the  total  amounted  to  a  consider¬ 
able  figure.  The  poor  man  was  in  great 
confusion,  and  talked  of  running  home,  but 
he  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Com^te,  at  Gros- 
Caillou.  The  shortest  plan  was  for  Colifleur 
to  pay.  Our  friends  slowly  untied  the  bag, 
took  out  fifty  francs,  and  left,  vexed  at  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  something. 

Lucile  spared  her  husband  the  habitual 
“  I  told  you  so !  ”  But  Colifleur,  ashamed 
of  his  folly,  thought  it  right  to  offer  such 
consolations  as  the  following :  — 

“  My  publisher,  Braudus,  who  lives  close 
by,  in  the  Boulevard  des  ItaUens,  where  we 
are  going,  will  lend  me  fifty  francs.  Cer- 
tainU'  he  won’t  refuse  me.” 

“  You  are  already  in  arrears  with  him,” 
remarked  Lucile. 

“  I  will  plead  the  unexpected  occurrence 
of  wliich  we  have  been  the  victims.  Don’t 
despair,  my  love.” 

“  Shall  we  get  to  M.  Tournemine  before 
noon  ?  ” 

“Undoubtedly.  At  any  rate,  he  will 
give  118  a  quarter  of  an  houFs  grace.” 

“  Here  is  M.  Brandus’s  shop,”  said  Lucile. 

“  Yes,  give  me  the  ha".” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  she  cried,  surprised.  “  I 
had  much  better  keep  it.” 

“  But  don’t  you  perceive  it  will  give  re¬ 
ality  to  my  stoiy.  if  Brandus  sees  me  with 
four  hundred  francs,  he  can’t  refuse  to  lend 
me  fifty.” 

“  At  least  I  can  go  in  with  you,”  said  Lu¬ 
cile,  without  relinquishing  the  bag. 

“  No,  a  woman  is  always  in  the  way  in 
affairs  of  this  sort.  She  prevents  inti¬ 
macy,  and  checks  expansion.  Wait  for  me 
in  the  Passage  des  Panoramas.  Needless 
to  add,  that  1  will  rejoin  you  directly.” 

“  Ah,  we  had  better  have  taken  the  omni¬ 
bus,”  sighed  Lucile. 

CoUfleur  entered  M.  Brandus’s  shop. 

The  musical  publisher  was  engaged  in  an 
important  conversation  in  his  cabinet,  and 
begged  Colifleur  to  wait.  Colifleur’s  com¬ 
plexion  was  heightened  by  the  excellent 
repast  for  which  he  had  just  been  forced  to 
pay.  So  he  did  not  notice  an  excessively 
pale  young  man,  who  was  about  to  quit  the 
shop,  and  who  came  up  to  him. 

“  Adolphe  1  ”  exclaimed  CoUfleur.  “  How 
are  you,  my  dear  Adolphe  ?  ” 

“  Adieu  !  ”  cried  the  young  man,  with  a 
convulsive  squeeze  of  the  hand. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  asked  CoU¬ 
fleur,  alarmed  by  his  looks. 

“  To  drown  myself,”  replied  the  young 
man,  making  for  the  door. 

“  Drown  yourself,  mddman !  ”  cried  CoU¬ 
fleur,  stopping  him. 

“Yes,  1  have  no  other  alternative.  My 
wife  and  child  are  without  bread.  Every¬ 
thing  in  my  miserable  lodging  is  gone. 
These  are  sutUcient  motives,  I  fancy,  for  the 
desperate  act  I  am  about  to  commit,”  cried 
Adolphe,  with  increasing  frenzy.  “  Rest 
easy.  1  sha’n’t  kill  myself  for  trifles. 
Adieu !  ” 

CoUfleur  untied  his  ba^. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“  You  have  been  a  long  time,”  observed 
Lucile  to  CoUfleur,  as  he  appeared  about 
half  an  hour  later  in  the  Passage  des  Pano¬ 
ramas. 

CoUfleur  made  no  reply. 

“  Has  M.  Brandus  lent  you  the  money  ?  ” 
she  continued. 

“  On  the  contrarj',”  he  returned.  “  A 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  are  now  wanting 
to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  bill.” 

And,  leading  her  to  the  boulevard,  he 
told  her  all. 

Lucile  had  too  good  a  heart  to  blame  him 
for  a  generous  action,  however  unseasonable 
it  mi^t  be. 

“  1  should  have  acted  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,”  she  remarked.  “  Say  no  | 
more  about  it.  But  what  are  we  to  do  | 
now  ?  ” 

“  If  we  only  knew  M.  Tournemine  I  If  j 
we  only  knew  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is  I  j 
Has  he  any  profession  ?  ”  1 

“  1  don’t  know.”  j 

“  Upon  my  soul,  it ’s  verj'  embarrassing.”  i 

“  Never  mind !  The  simplest  and  best 
course  will  be  to  take  him  the  three  him- 
dred  francs,  and  propose  a  renewal  for  the  j 
remainder.  Our  intention  wUl  then  have 
been  good,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  re¬ 
proach  ourselves  with,  whatever  happens.” 

“  Whatever  happens,”  echoed  CoUfleur. 

'They  were  then  at  the  top  of  the  Boule¬ 
vard  ^nne-Nouvelle. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Unluckily,  the  relation  had  forgotten  his 
purse.  He  only  made  the  discovery  when 
the  gar9on  presented  the  addition.  As  he 
bad  ordered  a  lot  of  things  besides  the  sole 


CHAPTER  V. 


“Ah!  what  a  pretty  stuff  I”  exclaimed 
Lucile. 

“  Quite  coquettish  1  ’1  cried  Colifleur,  stop¬ 


ping  with  madame  before  a  repository  of 
fancy  articles. 

“  How  well  it  would  suit  me  I  ” 

“  Not  a  doubt  about  it.” 

Lucile  cast  a  supplicating  glance  at 
him. 

“  Listen,  Colifleur.  For  ten  months  you 
have  promised  me  a  dress.  Well,  there  is 
the  very  thing.” 

“  But  Tournemine  ?  ” 

“  Tournemine  must  be  content  with  two 
hundred  francs,  since  we  have  already 
paid  him  down  so  much.” 

It  was  now  CoUfleuFs  turn  to  submit. 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  shop. 

Carefully  examined,  handle^  and  cheap¬ 
ened,  the  dress  was  wrapped  up  and  placra 
in  Lucile’s  hands. 

“  Pay,”  she  cried,  turning  towards  Coli¬ 
fleur,  and  giving  him  the  bill. 

“  Ah !  Mon  Dieu !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I ’ve 
not  got  the  bag.  1  must  have  left  it  at  M. 
Brandus’s.” 

“  Fetch  it  directly,”  she  cried,  in  alarm. 

“  Oh  I  there ’s  nothing  to  be  uneasy 
about,”  he  rejoined,  rushing  precipitately 
out  of  the  shop. 

M.  Brandus’s  shopman  had  put  the  bag 
aside.  Judge  of  CoUfleuFs  relief 'when  he 
regained  it.  In  his  transports  he  insisted 
upon  the  shopman  taking  a  glass  of  punch 
with  him.  ^e  shopman  at  first  refused, 
but  not  wishing  to  be  assassinated,  ended 
by  drinking  the  punch. 

Meanwhile,  Lucile,  detained  with  tne 
lincndraper,  occupied  herself  in  purchas¬ 
ing  some  other  articles,  and  she  had  al¬ 
ready  expended  two  louis  when  CoUfleur 
returned. 

“  Don’t  scold  me !  ”  she  cried.  “  I  wanted 
a  collar  and  a  pair  of  cuffs.” 

“  Scold  you !  ”  exclaimed  CoUfleur. 
“  ^Vhy,  I  myself  want  something,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  opening  his  waistcoat. 

And  he  went  to  buy  a  couple  of  shirt- 
studs  at  a  jewelleFs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“Now  for  M.  Tournemine  1”  cried  Lu 
cile. 

“  Now  for  M.  Tournemine  !  ”  echoed  CoU 
fleur. 

“  This  time  we  had  better  take  the  om 
nibus,  in  order  to  avoid  further  accidents 
and  fresh  temptations,”  said  Lucile  smil 
ing. 

“The  omnibus  again!  No.  I  piefet 
walking.  I  want  air.  I  have  drmk  to 
drown  my  qualms.  StiU  there  are  some 
that  will  rise  to  the  surface.” 

“Drown  them  some  other  time,  said 
madame,  moving  on. 

They  marched  on  in  this  way  for  five 
minutes. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  CeUfieur 
was  visited  by  an  access  of  tenderness. 

“  LucUc.” 

“  What  ?  ”  « 

“  Look  around !  Does  not  this  place  re¬ 
mind  you  of  our  old  Aunt  Mangavel  ?  ” 

“  Aunt  Mangavel  1  Certainly.  She  lived 
in  the  Rue  Beauregard,  and  was  as  poor  as 
the  stones.” 

“  Dear  Aunt  Mangavel  1  worthy  aunt  1 
excellent  bid  aunt!  Ingrate  that  I  am,  I 
have  not  thought  sufficiently  of  her.” 

“  Why,  she  has  been  dead  these  six 
years !  ”  said  Lucile,  amazed. 

“Years  ought  only  to  augment  our  re¬ 
grets.  Perhaps  it  is  to  forgetfulness  that 
we  owe  our  present  misfortune.  I  discern 
in  it  the  finger  of  Aunt  Mangavel.  Aunt 
Mangavel  punishes  us  1^  preventing  us 
from  paying  Tournemine.  We  must  appease 
her  manes.” 

“  But  how  ?  ”  asked  Lucile,  beginning  to 
feel  uncomfortable  again. 

“  By  founding  a  mass  for  the  repose  of 
her  soul.  Pious  foundations  have  at  all 
times  redeemed  great  faults.” 

“  But  is  it  necessary  ?  ”  hazarded  Lucile. 

“  How  ?  Necessary  to  honor  the  ashes 
of  Aunt  Mangavel?  ”  cried  CoUfleur.  “  Can 
you  ask  the  question  ?  ” 

“  No,”  she  replied,  “  the  motive  is  too  re¬ 
spectable  to  admit  of  objection.  I  only 
desire  to  obser\’e  that  it  is  rather  dear.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that.  Come  with  me.” 

“  At  least  be  content  with  a  low  mass,” 
said  Lucile. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

They  had  reached  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple. 

Colifleur  carried  the  bag,  which  was  now 
reduced  by  three  fouMs.  Something 
seemed  to  preoccupy  him. 

“Courage!”  cried  Lucile.  “In  twenty 
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minutes  we  shall  be  at  the  Place  de  la  Bas¬ 
tille,  with  M.  Toumemine.” 

«  Hum  I  What  kind  of  reception  will 
Toumemine  give  us  ?  ”  cried  Colitleur, 
weighing  the  bag.  “It  is  getting  very 
late.” 

“  Six  o’clock  at  the  outside.” 

“  Six  o’clock  I  ”  exclaimed  Colifleur. 
“  Six  t  Can  it  be  ?  ” 

“It  is  now  striking.  But  why  do  you 
stop  ?  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  ” 

Colifleur  looked'  embarrass^. 

Anxiety  was  depicted  on  Lucile’s  fea¬ 
tures. 

“  I  am  thinking  that  I  invited  Bernard  to 
dine  with  me  at  six  o’clock.” 

“  What  Bernard  ?  ” 

“  Brandus’s  shopman,  the  person  who  re¬ 
stored  me  the  bag.  Such  a  service,  you 
will  admit,  deserves  a  recompense.  It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  meet  me  at  six  at 
Bonvallet’s.  I  promise  you  we  ’ll  only  have 
a  small  dinner, —  a  very  small  dinner.  For 
my  own  part  I  have  no  appetite  —  I  have  n’t 
recovered  the  brej^fast.  I  am  only  think¬ 
ing  of  Bernard  —  and  if  I  had  n’t  made  an 
engagement  with  him ;  but  I  have  made  an 
engagement,  so  there’s  an  end.  Do  you 
fe^  hungry,  my  dear  ?  ” 

Lucile’s  alarms  had  reached  the  highest 
point.  She  could  only  articulate  a  single 
word  of  distress  :  — 

-  “  Toumemine.” 

Colifleur  remained  thoughtful. 

“  I  understand,”  he  said. 

Then  he  resumed,  in  a  dogmatic  tone :  — 

“Toumemine  will  receive  us  far  better 
after  dinner  than  before.  Digestion  de¬ 
mands  indulgence.  It  is  the  hour  when  the 
look  becomes  softer,  and  the  voice  more 
bland.  We  ourselves,  on  leaving  the  table, 
shall  feel  better  able  to  approach  Toume¬ 
mine.  Unless  he  is  a  bad  fellow,  he  will 
accept  our  renewal  with  open  arms;  and 
who  knows  that  he  may  not  go  so  far  as 
nobly  to  refuse  the  little  we  bring  him.” 

“  O  yes,  indeed,  he  may  do  so,”  mur¬ 
mured  Lucile. 

“  And  all  this  because  Toumemine  has 
dined  —  and  we  also.  Yon  see,  my  love  — 
you  see.” 

Lucile  did  not  quite  see  it.  But  a  wife’s 
duty  being  to  follow  her  husband,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  Colifleur  to  Bonvallet’s,  where  they 
found  Bernard,  who  had  retained  a  cabinet. 

“  Oh  I  not  a  cabinet,”  cried  Lucile. 

“  Why  not,  madame  ?  ”  said  Bernard. 
“  We  shall  be  far  quieter  there  than  in  the 
salon.” 

“  Perhaps  my  husband  has  not  explained 
that  we  are  rather  pressed  for  time,”  re¬ 
marked  Lucile. 

“  Hush  1  my  love,”  said  Colifleur,  in  an 
undertone. 

There  was  nothing  spiritual  about  Ber¬ 
nard,  but  he  ate  enormously.  Thanks  to 
him  the  “  very  little  dinner  ”  assumed  gi¬ 
gantic  proportions.  Colifleur  and  his  wife 
followed  his  bad  example.  Choice  wines 
were  ordered,  —  they  challenged  each 
other ;  the  hours  flew  rapidly  by  —  rapidly, 
enchantingly.  Leaning  towards  her  hus¬ 
band,  Lucile  whispered  in  his  ear,  — 

“  You  ought  to  take  me  to  the  Cirque, 
my  love.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
been  there,  and  I  am  dying  to  see  the 
“  Hlnles  du  Diable.” 

Colifleur  instantly  rang  the  bell. 

“  Send  to  the  Cirque,”  he  cried,  to  the 
gallon,  “  and  engage  a  box  in  the  avant- 
scene.” 

All  was  forgotten,  you  perceive. 

At  the  des.«ert,  Toumemine,  who  ought  to 
have  been  held  sacred,  Toumemine  was 
only  an  object  of  ridicule.  Colifleur  of¬ 
fered  to  sing,  and  stmek  up  thus  to  the  tune 
of  “  Turlurette  ”  :  — 

“  We  ’re  eorry  to  delay 
Oar  payment  for  a  day  ; 

But,  alai !  we  're  gone  aatray, 

Toornemine  ! 

Uomieur  Toamemioe !  ” 

And  they  all  joined  in  the  choms  of 
“  Toumemine.” 

“  It ’s  Bernard’s  turn  now,”  cried  Coli¬ 
fleur.  “  Bernard  must  give  his  couplet.” 

Bernard  staggered  as  he  rose.  He  was 
incommensurably  drunk,  and  holding  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  table,  he  improvised 
the  following  words :  — 

“  Toumemine  —  of  that  droll  name 

There  if  but  one  —  unknown  to  fame  ; 

National  Quard  —  perhape  the  lame  — 

Toumemine  ! 

Methinkf  of  him  you  're  making  game. 

Toumemine  !  old  Toumemine  !  ” 

And  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  roaring 
with  laughter. 

Bernard’s  couplet  was  dishonored  as  it 
deserved,  but  as  he  wished  to  recommence, 
for  he  piqued  himself  on  his  rhymes,  he  was 
led  to  the  door,  and  got  out  as  best  he 
could. 


CH.kPTER  VIII. 

!  Colifleur  and  his  wife  did  not  leave  Bon- 
I  vallet’s  till  past  eleven. 

No  use  then  in  thinking  of  going  to 
Toumemine.  But  what  were  they  to  do  ? 
It  was  too  late  to  go  the  Cirque.  Tlie  box 
had  remained  empty.  Both  returned  by 
the  same  boulevards,  which  had  seen  them 
at  morn  so  happy  and  so  honest,  and  which 
now  beheld  them  so  much  changed.  Coli¬ 
fleur  had  thrust  the  bag  into  his  pocket,  — 
that  famous  bag,  which  now  only  contained 
a  few  five-franc  pieces.  With  one  accord 
they  both  put  off"  till  the  morrow  all  lamen¬ 
tations  ana  reflections.  We  won’t  say  that 
their  heads  were  not  a  little  unsteady  from 
the  ftimes  of  Kichebourg,  Chateau-Margaux, 
and  Sillen’. 

That  wmch  lends  a  certain  weight  to  our 
assertion  is  that,  after  half  an  hour’s  walk,  — 
the  distance  being  abridged  by  a  conversa¬ 
tion  full  of  tenderness,  charming  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  squeezing  of  hands,  —  Colifleur 
and  madame  found  themselves,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  when  they 
supposed  they  had  reached  the  Madeleine. 

Was  it  fatality  that  had  brought  them 
there  ? 

Simultaneously  they  uttered  a  cry,  and 
looked  round  in  alarm.  But  the  mobility  of 
their  sentiments  was  such  that  their  stupor 
was  succeeded  by  a  very  reprehensible  hilar¬ 
ity. 

Colifleur  felt  excessively  thirsty,  —  he 
could  not  comprehend  why,  —  and  they  en¬ 
tered  the  first  cafe  in  the  Place,  —  a  cafe 
which  was  just  about  to  close. 

Colifleur  ordered  a  bisbofl'.  Lucile  asked 
for  an  ice  k  la  vanille  and  a  lemon. 

Meantime,  a  storm  had  come  on,  rain  fell 
in  torrents. 

The  master  of  the  cafo  was  a  very  ami¬ 
able  man,  and  would  not  think  of  turning 
them  out  in  such  weather.  To  pass  the 
time,  Colifleur  proposed  a  game  at  besique, 
which  the  other  accepted. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Colifleur  had 
lost  five-and-twenty  francs,  consommation 
included.  Pulling  the  bag  from  his  pocket, 
he  emptied  it  on  the  marble  table.  It  con- 
I  tained  just  twenty-five  francs. 

!  “  Now,”  he  cried,  laughing,  “  we  have 

I  not  a  single  sou  left.  Put  on  your  shawl, 

!  Lucile.  Good  night,  monsieur.” 

It  was  still  raining  heavily. 

“  These  poor  people  must  not  go  out 
thus,”  said  the  master  of  the  cafe.  “  (reorges, 
go  and  fetch  a  voiture  de  place.” 

“  But,  monsieur,”,  interposed  Colifleur, 
“  you  are  aware  —  ” 

“  You  must  permit  me  to  pay.” 

“  Ah,  monsieur,  you  are  too  good.  I  ac¬ 
cept  for  my  wife.  At  all  events,  allow  me 
to  know  your  name.” 

The  master  of  the  cafe  replied,  — 

“  My  name  is  Tournemine.” 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Graphic,  speaking  of 
the  cheap  novels  now  in  vogue,  says : 
“  The  literary  views  of  the  writers  of  these 
surprising  productions  are  on  a  par  with 
their  views  as  to  the  habits  and  the  con¬ 
versation  of  gentlefolks.  They  cannot  be 
trusted  to  construct  a  sentence  grammati¬ 
cally  ;  while  their  notions  on  the  exact 
meanings  and  force  of  substantives,  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  verbs  are  as  hazy  as  their  ideas 
about  tenses  and  moods.  To  the  simple- 
minded  reader,  who  believes  that  no  de¬ 
cently  well-principled  person  would  ever 
presume  to  write  on  a  subject  of  which  he 
knows  absolutely  nothing,  these  novels  are 
a  source  of  much  painful  puzzling.  Where, 
in  this  mysterious  English  society,  they  ask, 
are  the  originals  of  tnese  marvellous  per¬ 
sonages  to  be  found  ?  Surely  Mr.  A.’s,  or 
Mrs.  B.’s,  or  Miss  C.’s  experience  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  must  be  very  peculiar,  if 
they  imagine  that  refined  and  careftillpr 
brought  up  women  and  girls,  and  them 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  talk  in  this 
amazing  strain  I  If  we  went,  they  go  on, 
into  the  back  parlors  of  the  small  shops 
in  the  nearest  town,  we  should  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  meeting  with  such  intense  vulgarity 
of  phrase  and  snobbishness  of  idea.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  account  for  these  violations 
of  everything  that  we  consider  correctness 
to  life  in  stories  loudly  professing  to  paint 
men,  women,  and  circumstances  as  they 
really  are  ? 

“  In  reality,  these  stories  are  not  in  any 
sense  whatever  transcripts  of  the  writers’ 
observations  of  actual  life.  They  are  sim¬ 
ply  manufactured  out  of  the  materials  got 
U^ther  ftom  other  novels.  The  men  and 
women  who  manufacture  them  have  never 
had  any  personal  experience  of  the  habits 


and  conversation  of  people  such  as  they 
profess  to  describe.  Tlieir  own  circumstan¬ 
ces  have  confined  them  within  a  narrow 
boundary  of  companions,  among  whom  the 
peculiar  tone  of  thought  which  prevails 
among  more  cultivated  persons  is  simply 
unknown.  It  is  not  merely  tliat  they  have 
not  spent  their  days  auiong  lords  and  la¬ 
dies,  or  in  what  is  called  ‘  society  ’  in  Lon¬ 
don,  or  among  country  magnates.  Their 
misfortune  is  that  they  have  lived  beyond 
that  line  of  separation  which  exactly  marks 
off  refinement  from  coarseness,  and  habits 
of  self-possession  from  habits  of  self-asser¬ 
tion  ;  and  not  being  gifted  with  that  in¬ 
stinctive  refinement  and  modesty  of  feeling 
which  rises  superior  to  all  discouraging 
circumstances,  they  have  but  one  notion  of 
de.scribing  the  lives  and  manners  of  gentle¬ 
folks,  and  are  satisfied  that  to  label  their 
characters  with  titles,  and  to  credit  them 
with  the  possession  of  twenty  tliousand  a 
year,  is  to  present  them  as  true  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  a  highly  edified  public.  This 
is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  secret  of  those 
amazing  catalogues  of  superb  furniture, 
dresses,  and  equipages  which  glitter  in  these 
stupidly  ‘  bad  ’  novels.  This  is  the  history 
of  the  luscious  lists  of  wines  and  dishes  anil 
fruits  which  lead  the  unwary  to  imagine 
that  the  writer’s  humblest  acquintance  must 
be  members  of  all  the  most  fashionable 
London  clubs,  and  must  dine  daily  off  silver 
and  Skvres  china.  The  whole  aflair  is  a 
piece  of  arrant  manufacture,  and  as  unreal 
and  false  as  it  is  vulgar  and  dull.” 


FARADAY  AS  A  MAN. 

The  village  of  Clapham,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  the  spot  where  Faraday’s  immedi¬ 
ate  ancestors  were  born  and  bred.  They 
lielonged  to  the  small  and  peculiar  sect  of 
the  Sandemanians,  or  Glassites,  followers 
of  John  Glass,  a  minister  expelled  from  the 
Scotch  Kirk  about  1728,  for  maintaining 
that  “the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this 
world,”  in  a  manner  that  streck  at  the  root 
of  all  establishments.  Sahdeman  was  a 
successor  of  Glass,  and  difiered  from  the 
Calvinists  on  the  point  of  justifying  faith, 
to  which  he  gave  a  simple  interpretation. 
The  Sandemanians  appear  to  have  been  a 
very  earnest,  simple-minded  people,  with 
strong  notions  of  human  brotherhood  and 
church  discipline.  The  Yorkshire  Faradays 
inhabited  a  quaint  little  house  called  Clap- 
ham  Wood  Hall,  and  James,  the  father  of 
Michael,  by  whom  the  name  was  immortal¬ 
ized,  was  a  blacksmith,  and  manied  to  a 
farmer’s  daughter.  James  and  his  wife 
came  to  London,  and  settled  at  Newington 
Butts,  where  Michael,  his  third  child,  was 
born  on  September  22, 1791.  James  moved 
to  Gilbert  Street,  and  then  to  rooms  over  a 
coach-house  in  Jacob’s  Well  Mews,  Charles 
Street,  Manchester  Square.  He  worked  as 
a  journeyman  at  Boyd’s,  in  Welbeck  Street, 
and  when  the  old  system  of  taxation  and 
legislation  brought  com  to  the  famine  price 
of  £  9  a  quarter  (in  1801),  the  family  was 
so  poor  as  to  need  parish  relief,  and  one 
loaf  a  week  was  Michael’s  share.  James 
had  joined  the  London  congregation  of 
Sandemanians,  and  bore  his  troubles  of  ftov- 
erty  and  ill-health  in  a  truly  religious  spirit, 
leaving  all  “  to  Him  who  has  a  sovereign 
right  to  do  what  seemeth  good  to  Him,  both 
in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.” 

Faraday’s  school  education  was,  as  might 
be  expected  from  these  details,  of  a  very 
meagre  description.  He  describes  it  “  as 
consisting  of  little  more  than  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
at  a  common  day-school.”  His  hours  out 
of  school  “  were  passed  at  home  and  in  the 
streets.”  In  1804,  he  went  as  an  errand- 
boy  to  Mr.  Riebau,  and  had  to  carry  out 
newspapers,  which  his  master  lent,  and  fetch 
them  back  again.  On  Sunday  the  custom¬ 
ers  were  often  dilatory  and  troublesome,  and 
it  grieved  young  Faraday  if  they  would  not 
let  him  finish  his  work  in  time  to  make  him¬ 
self  neat,  and  go  with  his  parents  to  the 
Sandemanian  church. 

To  his  last  days  he  felt  a  tenderness  for 
newspaper  boys,  remembering  that  he  had 
carried  newspapers  himself.  In  1805  his 
apprenticeship  began,  and  he  worked  hard 
to  learn  his  trade  of  bookbinder  and  sta¬ 
tioner,  devoting  his  leisure  to  such  scientific 
books  as  he  could  obtain,  especially  delight¬ 
ing  in  Mrs.  Marcet’s  “  Conversations  in 
chemistry,”  and  the  Electrical  Treatises  in 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  He  tells 
us  that  he  made  such  experiments  as  a  few 
pence  a  week  could  obtain,  and  constructed 
an  electrical  machine,  first  with  a  glass  phial, 
and  afterwards  with  a  real  cylinder.  For¬ 
tunately  his  master  allowed  bun  to  go  of  an 


evening  to  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Tatum  in 
Dorset  Street,  and  his  elder  brother,  Robert, 
contributed  to  the  cost,  which  was  one  shil¬ 
ling  per  lecture.  Here  he  met  Magrath, 
Newton,  Nicol,  and  others.  That  he  might 
illustrate  the  lectures,  he  studied  perspective 
under  Macquerrie;:,  and  made  notes  firom 
books  on  subjects  that  interested  him. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dance,  a 
customer  in  his  master’s  shop,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  four  lectures  by  Sir 
H.  Davv  at  the  Roym  Institution,  and  in 
his  zeal  to  obtain  scientific  employment, 
wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  who  took  no  notice  of 
the  letter.  A  later  application  to  Sir  H. 
Davy  met  with  a  better  fate. 

It  was  in  March,  1813,  that  Faraday  went 
to  the  Royal  Institution,  as  laboratory  as¬ 
sistant  to  Davv,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
shillings  a  weex,  and  two  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  nouse.  Not  contented  with  what  he 
could  learn  in  assisting  Dave’s  researches, 
he  joined  a  body  called  the  City  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  a  few  of  its  members  met 
once  a  week  in  his  rooms,  to  improve  each 
other  in  composition,  pronunciation,  etc. 

In  1813,  Sir  H.  Davy  and  his  assistant 
had  some  narrow  escapes  from  the  explosive 
violence  of  chloride  of  nitrogen,  just  discov¬ 
ered,  and  both  received  unpleasant  injuries 
in  spite  of  their  precautions.  Throughout 
his  career,  Faraday'  attached  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  the  details  of  lecturing, — method, 
voice,  gesture,  precision,  regard  for  time, 
etc.,  etc. ;  and  he  had  a  card  to  be  placed 
before  him  at  one  period  to  remind  nim  to 
be  slow  enough,  while  Anderson,  his  well- 
known  kssistant,  had  another  in  readiness 
to  keep  him  from  exceeding  the  appointed 
hour. 

In  1813,  Faraday  made  a  continental 
journey  with  Sir  H.  and  Lady  Davy,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  French  and  Italian. 
Lady  Davy  —  the  first  —  appears  to  have 
been  an  exacting,  troublesome  personage, 
who  made  Faraday  uncomfortable  when  they 
had  no  valet  for  her  to  tease,  and  the  young 
philosopher  had  to  do  some  portion  of  ser¬ 
vant’s  work.  Davy  himself  behaved  much 
better,  but  a  painful  snobbishness  cropped 
out  when  De  la  Rive  invited  him  and  his 
assistant  to  dinner,  and  he  found  that  his 
“  dignity  ”  would  be  hurt  by  sitting  down 
with  his  servant !  No  glitter  of  the  empire 
of  tlie  First  Napoleon  could  blind  Faraday 
to  the  character  of  his  system,  and  though 
few  remarks  are  made  on  France,  they  are 
very  characteristic ;  for  example,  the  great 
collections  at  the  Louvre  called  forth  “  his 
highest  and  most  unqualified  admiration,” 
for  the  height  to  which  they  proved  man 
to  have  arisen ;  but,  “  when  memory  brings 
to  mind  the  manner  in  which  the  works 
came  here,  and  views  them  only  as  the 
gains  of  violence  and  rapine,  she  blushes 
for  the  people  that  even  now  glory  in  an  act 
that  made  them  a  nation  of  thieves.” 

The  numerous  letters  written  from  the 
Continent  form  a  very  interesting  part  of 
Dr.  Bence  Jones’s  “  Life  of  Faraday.”  He 
assisted  Davy  during  his  travels  in  a  variety 
of  interesting  investigations,  made  the  best 
of  Lady  Davy’s  annoyances,  and  frequently 
found  pleasure  in  works  of  art  or  natural 
scenery,  but  a  vein  of  half  sadness  runs  all 
through.  The  degraded  condition  of  conti¬ 
nental  nations  wounded  his  moral  sense, 
and  though  no  politician,  he  had  a  keen  eye 
for  social  evils.  Science  was  the  mistress 
to  whom  he  was  ever  faithftil,  but  no  fresh 
discoveries  or  brilliant  researches  had  the 
least  effect  in  weakening  the  simple  relig¬ 
ious  earnestness  of  his  nature,  ana  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  mingle 
any  speculations  drawn  from  science  with 
his  rmigious  faith,  which  he  preserved  to 
the  end  as  a  separate  and  sacred  depart¬ 
ment,  to  which  no  doubt  had  access.  His 
want  of  interest  in  ordinary  secular  affairs 
is  curiously  shown  in  a  diary  entry  in  1815  : 
“  Tuesday,  March  7th,  I  heard  that  Bona¬ 
parte  was  again  at  liberty.  Being  no  poli¬ 
tician,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  much  aoout 
it,  though  1  suppose  it  will  have  a  strong 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe.”  Soon 
afterwards  we  find  him  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  coming  home,  as  Sir  H.  Davy 
had  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  return. 
He  writes  aflectionately  to  his  mother,  an¬ 
ticipating  a  meeting,  and  adds  a  request 
that  she  would  tell  “  some  of  his  dearest 
friends,”  but  not  everybody.  He  says  he  is 
of  “  no  consequence  except  to  a  few,”  and 
“  there  are  but  few  of  consequence  to  him.” 

In  1820,  Faraday  was  engaged  “  to  be 
married  to  Sarah,  the  third  daughter  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  of  Paternoster  Row,  an  elder  of 
the  Sandemanian  church,”  and  this,  as  his 
biographer  says,  made  him  a  happy  man  for 
forty-seven  years.  Like  many  other  men 
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untouched  by  the  sacred  flame,  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  against  love,  and  his  memoranda  on 
this  subject  were  known  to  Miss  Sarah. 
When  his  conversion  from  the  bachelor 
heresy  took  place,  he  fhinkly  and  simply 
confessed  his  mistake,  and  assured  the  lady 
that  he  “  did  not  claim  to  bend  her  afiec- 
tions  for  his  own  sake  only,”  but  “  in  what¬ 
ever  way  he  could  best  minister  to  her 
happiness,  either  by  assiduity  or  absence,  it 
should  be  done.”  “  Miss  Barnard  showed 
this  letter  to  her  father,  and  he,  instead  of 
helping  her  to  decide,  said  that  ‘  Love 
made  philosophers  into  fools.’  ”  Faraday’s 
feelings  during  a  brief  period  of  suspense 
were  in  a  state  of  profound  agitation,  and 
his  joy  was  calm  and  intense  when  the  lady 
said  the  happy  word.  By  March,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  him  to  t'lke  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  superintendent  of  the  house,  as  well 
as  of  the  laboratory,  and  on  the  12th  of 
June  he  was  married  in  the  quietest  way. 
We  are  told  that  he  oflended  some  of  his 
near  relations  by  not  asking  them  to  the 
wedding,  and,  in  a  letter  written  just  before, 
he  said,  “  There  will  be  no  bustle,  no  noise, 
no  hurry  occasioned  even  in  one  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  externals  that  day  will  pass 
like  air  others,  for  it  is  in  the  heart  that  we 
expect  and  look  for  pleasure.”  Twenty- 
ei^t  years  after,  in  the  notes  of  his  life,  he 
wrote  :  “  On  June  12,  1821,  he  married, — 
an  event  which,  more  than  any  other,  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  earthly  happiness  and  health¬ 
ful  state  of  mind.  The  union  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  has  never 
changed,  except  in  the  depth  and  strength 
of  its  character.”  A  month  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  he  made  his  confession  of  sin  and 
profession  of  faith  before  the  Sandemanian 
church.  “  His  faith  in  Christ  he  considered 
to  be  the  efiect  of  Divine  Power”;  and, 
when  his  wife  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
told  her  what  he  meant  to  do,  the  answer 
was,  “  That  is  between  me  and  my  God.” 
In  the  church  of  his  selection  he  would 
listen  to  the  prayers  and  exhortation  of  the 
most  illiterate  brother.  His  refusal  to  ap¬ 
ply  ordinary  methods  of  investigation  to 
theological  matters  resulted  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  was  “  an  absolute  distinction 
between  religious  and  ordinary  belief,”  and 
he  therefore  deliberately  refused  to  “  apply 
those  mental  operations  which  he  thought 

food  in  respect  of  high  things  to  the 
ighest.”  Faraday’s  theology-  appears  to 
have  been  much  simpler  than  that  of  the 
orthodox  churches,  and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of 
disparagement  that  we  may  say  he  inherited 
the  opinions  as  well  as  the  religious  tem¬ 
perament  of  his  father  and  mother. 

Admirable  in  everj-  respect  as  was  Fara¬ 
day’s  moral  character,  he  did  not  esc^e  an 
unjust  charge  of  acting  unfairly  to  Wollas¬ 
ton  in  a  matter  of  priority,  and  Sir  H. 
Davy,  unhappily,  after  all  had  been  ex¬ 
plained  and  cleared  up,  opposed  his  election 
as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  he  avoided  controversy  very  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  won  esteem  on  all  hands. 

The  simplicity  of  his  tastes  is  constantly 
shown  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  At  one 
time  we  find  him  complaining  of  the  long 
formal  dinners,  and  late  sitting  after  them, 
at  a  country  house ;  and  at  another  he  criti¬ 
cises  Brighton,  and  delares  it  “  very  com¬ 
monplace  and  poor.”  “There  are,”  he 
says,  “  in  it  no  natural  beauties  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  a  thousand  other  places ; 
there  are  no  high  interests  concerned,  to 
raise  it  above  the  poor  distinction  of  being 
a  place  resorted  to  by  company,  because 
other  company  was  there  before  them.” 
Speaking  of  George  IV.’s  silly  gimcrack, 
the  Pavilion,  he  said  that  “  there  was 
scarcely  a  cottage  about  the  poor  village  of 
Crab  Niton  that  did  not  in  beauty  and  use 
simpass  it.”  “  It  had,”  he  observed,  “  no 
beauty  for  the  painter,  and  what  is  intended 
for  beauty,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal, 
had  no  use.” 

As  is  common  with  many  great  men, 
Faraday  preserved  in  his  mature  years  a 
childlike  simplicity  of  character  and  love 
of  juvenile  amusements.  After  dinner, 
when  he  was  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
he  would  play  with  his  wife’s  younger 
brother  at  ball,  or  with  horse-chestnuts, 
and  ride  round  the  theatre  on  a  velocipede, 
then  quite  a  new  thing.  He  was  also  fond 
of  roing  on  the  river  in  a  friend’s  cutter, 
and  meeting  the  leading  artists  and  singers. 
Turner  and  Malibran  amongst  the  number. 
In  the  same  circle,  he  womd  take  part  in 
charades.  Mr.  George  Barnard,  who  sup¬ 
plies  these  reminiscences,  states  that 
“  storms  at  all  times  excited  his  attention,, 
and  he  was  never  tired  of  looking  into  the 
heavens.”  Once  he  said  to  him,  “  I  won¬ 
der  you  artists  don’t  study  the  light  and 
color  in  the  sky  more,  and  try  mere  for 
effect.”  It  was  this  quality  in  Tumer’a 


paintings  which  made  Faraday  admire 
them  so  much. 

Miss  Reid,  Mrs.  Faraday’s  niece,  con¬ 
tributes  some  very  interesting  information 
about  this  period,  when  she  was  only  seven 
years  old.  Her  uncle  was  then  studying 
elocution  under  Smart,  and  gave  her  read¬ 
ing  lessons,  going  over  sentences  with  un¬ 
wearied  patience,  and  then  amusing  the 
child  with  a  good  romp.  She  was  some¬ 
times  left  with  him  in  the  laboratory-,  the 
condition  being  that  she  was  to  sit  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  as  still  as  a  mouse.  He  would  go 
on  with  his  work,  occasionally  giving  her  a 
kind  word,  or  throwing  a  bit  of  potassium 
into  water  to  amuse  her.  She  describes 
him  as  her  unfailing  comforter  in  all  child¬ 
ish  troubles,  and  recalls  the  vivid  pleasure 
she  experienced  in  passing  a  month  with 
him  at  Walmer,  when  he  watched  sunrises 
and  sunsets,  gathered  wild  flowers,  and 
taught  her  their  scientific  names,  and 
brought  in  hermit  crabs,  anemones,  and 
sea  curiosities  from  the  beach.  She  says, 

“  My  uncle  read  aloud  delightfully.  Some¬ 
times  he  gave  us  one  of  Sh^espeare’s  plays 
or  Scott’s  novels.  But,  of  all  things,  I  used 
to  like  to  hear  him  re^  “  Childe  Harold,” 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  way  in  which 
he  read  the  description  of  the  storm  on 
Lake  Leman.  Coleridge’s  “  Hymn  to  Mont 
Blanc  ”  delighted  him,  and  when  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  touched,  as  he  read,  tears  started 
to  his  eyes.  He  hated  prevarication,  and 
liked  things  called  by  the  plain  names. 
He  encouraged  prompt  decision  in  trifles, 
and  when  his  work  was  done  entered  heart¬ 
ily  into  childish  games.  His  niece  remem¬ 
bers  how  fierce  he  looked  when  made  up  as 
a  villain,  and  she  also  recollects  him  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  the  learned  pig  1  He  liked 
to  go  occasionally  to  the  theatre  or  opera, 
but  was  never  a  frequent  visitor,  and  when 
fully  engaged  in  his  scientific  researches,  he 
found  little  time  for  general  reading ;  but  a 
tale  “  with  a  thread  in  it,”  afforded  him  re¬ 
laxation. 

In  1835  Sir  J.  South  told  Faraday  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  stated  his  intention  of 
conferring  a  pension  upon  him  if  he  had  re¬ 
mained  in  office.  Faraday  at  first  wrote  a 
reply,  declining  any  pay  that  was  not  for 
services  performed  while  he  was  able  to  live 
by  his  labors ;  but,  upon  his  father-in-law’s 
advice,  he  did  not  send  this  letter,  but  an¬ 
other  with  a  less  decisive  refusal.  Soon 
after,  when  Lord  Melbourne  was  in  office, 
Faraday  waited  upon  him  at  the  Treasurj- 
^y  his  request,  as  we  heard,  though  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  does  not  say  so^,  when  the 
Prime  Minister  offered  a  pension,  but  with 
the  bad  taste  of  stating  that  he  thought 
pensions  to  scientific  men  “  humbug.”  Fara¬ 
day  went  home,  and  wrote  to  I^rd  Mel¬ 
bourne,  declining  the  pension,  as  “  he  could 
not  with  satisfaction  to  himself  accept  at  his 
lordship’s  bands  that  which,  though  it  has 
the  form  of  approbation,  is  of  the  character 
his  lordship  so  pithily  applied  to  it.”  We 
have  heard  the  sequel  of  this  story  told 
more  graphically  than  as  it  appears  in  Dr. 
Bence  Jones’s  work. 

Lord  Melbourne,  we  believe,  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  “  a  fellow  who  would  not 
take  a  pension  ”  as  a  good  joke,  and  was 
startled  when  Lady  Mary  Fox  pointed  out 
that  insulting  one  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  the  age  might  get  the 
Whigs  into  trouble. 

The  story  reached  the  ears  of  the  king, 
and  “  it  pleased  him  to  remind  his  minister 
of  it  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.” 
Negotiations  with  Faraday  then  began  ;  feut 
the  philosopher  was  not  to  be  appeased  by 
“  son  sawder,”  and  would  not  take  the  pen¬ 
sion  without  a  written  apology,  and  this 
Lord  Melbourne  had  the  good  sense  to 
write. 

In  1840,  Faraday  was  elected  an  elder  of  | 
the  Sandemanian  church,  which  office  he 
held  for  three  years  and  a  half,  preaching 
on  alternate  Sundays.  His  sermons  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  very  different  from  his 
lectures.  They  were  delivered  with  great  j 
devotion,  and  composed  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  Scripture  pnraseology.  They  were 
spoken  fiwm  brief  notes,  carefully  written  on 
two  sides  of  a  card. 

Faraday’s  endeavors  to  lead  the  public 
into  a  rational  method  of  investigating 
table-turning,  the  question  on  which  manv 
ran  mad  in  1853,  will  be  well  remembered. 
Writing  at  this  time  to  Schonbein,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  What  a  weak,  credulous,  incred-  I 
ulous,  unbelieving,  superstitious,  bold,  fright-  I 
ened,  what  a  ridiculous  world  ours  is,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  mind  of  man  1  How  fiiU  of 
inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  absurdi¬ 
ties  it  is  I  I  declare  that,  taking  the  average 
of  many  minds  that  have  recently  been  b^ 
fore  me  (and  apart  from  that  spirit  which 
God  has  placed  in  each),  and  accepting  for  a 


moment  that  average  as  a  standard,  I  should 
prefer  the  obedience,  affection,  and  instinct 
of  a  dog  before  it.  Do  not  whisper  this, 
however,  to  others.”  And  yet,  at  this  very 
period,  owing  to  his  peculiar  determination 
not  to  mix  philosophy  with  his  religion,  he 
was  led  to  assign  toe  follies  he.  complained 
of,  not  to  bad  education,  or  imperfect  devel¬ 
opment,  so  much  as  to  “  The  prevalence  of 
unclean  spirits  working  in  the  hearts  of 
man,”  as  “  foretold  of  the  latter  days.” 

We  have  thus  selected,  from  the  two  in¬ 
teresting  volumes  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  illus¬ 
trations  of  Faraday  as  a  Man,  which,  al¬ 
though  brief,  may  seem  to  present  a  picture 
that  IS  distinct  and  true.  We  find  a  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful  moral  nature,  an  intense  in¬ 
dustry,  a  great  faculty  of  attention,  and  a 
remarkable  steadiness  to  certain  objects  of 
thought.  Of  his  mental  subtilty  we  have 
not  spoken,  because  we  could  not  have  ex¬ 
hibit^  this  characteristic  without  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  his  scientific  career.  If  his  genius 
was  not  the  most  discursive,  it  was  very 
clear,  and  was  as  honest  as  any  that  ever 
lived. 


THE  SMUGGLERS’  MUSEUM. 


had  done  some  trade  in  a  contraband  way ; 
“  smuggling ’s  no  account  now.”  “  As  you 
have  no  idea  of  resuming  the  smuggling 
line  of  business,  perhaps  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  tell  me  how  you  used  to  man¬ 
age  ?  ”  said  I.  Upon  this  my  friend  looked 
at  me  with  supercilious  glance,  and,  speak¬ 
ing,  gave  me  to  understand  that  his  opera¬ 
tions  were  all  conducted  on  the  large  scale. 
“  What  you  want  to  learn,”  said  he,  “  is  com¬ 
mon  smuggling  tricks ;  yon  can’t  do  better 
than  make  a  visit  to  the  Custom-House 
Museum.”  Explanations  followed.  There 
existed  at  the  Custom  House,  I  was  told,  a 
certain  museum,  a  collection  of  smuggling 
devices  and  machinery. 

Acting  upon  the  lunt  thus  conveyed,  to 
the  Custom  House  I  went,  and,  presenting 
a  card,  announced  my  intention.  A  civil 
though  lynx-eyed  official  eyed  me  o’er  and 
o’er,  and  for  some  little  time  spoke  indefi¬ 
nitely  as  to  the  existence  of  what  I  had  come 
to  see,  —  perhaps  he  thought  I  belonged  to 
the  smuggler  community,  a  thought  con¬ 
cerning  vdiich  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
say  he  was  hound  to  dismiss  as  soon  as  he 
had  looked  me  over,  and  enjoyed  some  con¬ 
versation  with  me.  What  the  tenor  of  that 
conversation  was,  no  matter ;  just  as  little 
what  the  credentials  I  managed  to  show; 
enough  to  state  that  he  and  I  were  present¬ 
ly  wwking  together  towards  the  Smugglers’ 
Museum. 

Arrived  there  at  last,  he  opened  a  cabi¬ 
net,  and  drawing  out  something,  handed  it 
to  me  for  inspection.  “  What  would  you 
call  that?”  he  said.  I  replied,  “I  should 
call  it  a  broomstick.”  “  You  are  right,”  he 
said,  “and  here  are  others  like  it.  Now 
I  ’ll  tell  you  something  about  them.  Broom¬ 
sticks  are  imported  in  good  quantities,  you 
should  know,  and  some  years  ago  a  parcel 
of  them  were  brought  to  the  Custom  House, 
and  for  some  reason  best  known  to  the  con¬ 
signees  never  claimed.  They  remained  on 
our  hands,  and  were  laid  aside  as  lumber  in 
one  of  our  offices.  Well,  it  happened  that 
on  a  certain  cold  morning  two  of  our  clerks 
concluded  to  amuse  themselves  with  playing 
at  single  stick,  using  two  of  these  broom¬ 
sticks  for  the  purpose.  They  had  not  been 
at  play  long  before  the  end  of  one  of  the 
broomsticks  flew  off,  just  as  you  see  there, 
when  it  was  foimd  that  the  stick  had  -been 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  long 
box,  which  throughout  its  whole  length 
was  stuffed  full  of  tobacco.  For  a  long 
time  past  you  see  tobacco  had  been  smug¬ 
gled  in  that  way  until  we  discovered  it.” 

“  WTiat  do  you  make  of  that  ?  ”  inquired 
my  guide,  handing  me  something  that  re¬ 
sembled  the  leathern  sole  of  a  boot.  “A 
boot-sole,”  I  ventm^d  to  call  it.  “After 
a  fashion,  so  it  is,”  said  he,  “but  not  a 
leather  boot-sole.  It  is  compressed  tobac¬ 
co.”  This  was  a  favorite  dodge,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  of  dock  laborers;  one  commonly 
resorted  to,  though  frequently  found  out  and 
its  perpetrators  punished.  “  Can’t  look  into 
every  pair  of  shoes,  you  know,”  rightly  ob¬ 
served  my  guide. 

“Nice  coil  of  rope  that,  isu’t  it?”  was 
the  question  put  to  me  as  my  feet  caught  in 
an  ordinary  coil  of  black  tarred  rope,  as  it 
seemed.  A  minute  ago  I  should  have  ac¬ 
quiesced  ;  a  nice  coil  o(  rope  it  would  have 
Men,  but  now  I  had  grown  suspicious.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  smelling  would  enlarge 
one’s  knowledge,  so  I  raised  it  to  my  nose. 
Tobacco,  unmistakable  tobacco.  “  Ay, 
backy  to  be  sure,”  said  my  guide ;  “  and  you 


can’t  think  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  rope  like  that.  It ’s  all  very  well 
to  be  handling  and  smelling  just  when 
there ’s  one  coil,  but  go  into  the  hold  of  a 
ship  with  a  lantern,  see  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  rope-coils,  and  then  you ’d  find 
out  how  hard  it  is  to  know;  one  can’t  be 
handling  and  smelling  every  coil  one  meets 
with  on  board  ship.” 

With  this  remark  he  kicked  the  tobacco 
rope  aside,  and  handed  me  a  hard  mass  of 
something  that  looked  exactly  like  oil-cake 
used  for  feeding  oxen.  Using  my  nose 
once  more,  —  until  this  time  I  had  under¬ 
rated  the  value  of  my  nose,  —  the  same 
tobacco-like  smell  was  perceptible.  This 
pretended  oil-cake  was  nothing  else  than 
snuff  powerfully  compressed ;  to  snuff  it 
might  be  reduced  by  very  obvious  treat¬ 
ment. 

'The  most  ingenious  device  for  tobacco 
smuggling  had  yet  to  be  shown.  The  ^de 
now  drew  my  attention  to  it.  “  Here,’’  said 
he,  “is  what  yon  would  call  a  bird-cage, 
and  a  bird-cage  it  is,  —  a  pigeon-cs^.  I 
should  give  you  to  understand  that  pigeons 
are  importea  in  considerable  numbers.  Now 
ou  observe  this  cage  is  so  made,  that  the 
irds  are  in  several  stories,  and  that  each 
bird  has  a  space  to  itself.  Very  well :  all 
under  and  round  about  those  separate 
spaces,  you  see  what  seems  to  be  dead 
woodwork,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  wood¬ 
work  is  all  hollow.  These  hollow  parts 
were  filled  with  tobacco,  and  smuggled  year 
after  year ;  the  trick  was  only  discovered  hy 
accident.” 

Amongst  other  devices,  I  was  shown 
boxes  with  false  bottoms,  jackets  and  waist¬ 
coats  with  loose  linings;  but  these  things 
were  spoken  of  disparagingly  by  my  guide, 
altogetner  so  failing  in  cleverness  to  elicit 
his  ^miration  or  mine.  These  contrivances 
were  represented  to  have  done  good  duty 
once,  for  the  smuggling  not  only  of  Mbacco, 
but  tea,  and,  still  more,  lace.  We  passed 
on  to  the  strong  liquor  series,  and  here  the 
first  thing  he  showed  me  was  a  machine  de¬ 
vised  for  smuggling  brandy  up  the  sleeve  by 
dock  laborers.  Fancy  a  bamboo  tube  some- 
I  thing  shorter  than  the  distance  between  a 
I  man’s  elbow  and  his  hand,  attached  at  one 
j  extremity  to  a  leather  tube,  and  the  reader 
i  will  acquire  a  general  notion  of  this  in- 
I  genious  instrument.  Dipping  the  free  cx- 
i  tremity  of  the  cane  tube  into  liquor,  as 
;  through  a  bung-hole,  it  of  course  would 
fill,  all  the  air  it  originally  contained  being 
expelled  through  the  leather-tube  attach¬ 
ment. 

Compressing  this  leather  it  follows  that 
the  bamboo  might  be  withdrawn,  its  liquor 
contents  not  escaping,  which  done,  the 
operator,  if  expert,  cotdd  bend  the  bamboo 
I  tube  on  its  leather  attachment,  after  the 
manner  of  a  hinge,  and  smuggle  it  up  his 
i  sleeve.  Scarcely  had  I  finished  admiring 
this  ingenious  machine,  than  my  guide 
called  attention  to  another,  which  left  it  far 
in  the  shade.  “What  is  this?”  said  he, 

,  holding  up  what  seemed  to  me  a  feminine 
garment.  “  That  bears  some  small  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  lady’s  petticoat,  so  far  as  I 
;  understand  these  matters,”  was  my  reply. 
“  Trulv,”  said  he,  “  a  petticoat  it  is  ;  and 
now,  before  we  go  further,  let  me  tell  you 
something.  Many  years  ago,  long  before  I 
'  thought  I  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
I  the  customs,  being  at  Dover  one  day,  I 
I  watched  the  people,  as  they  stepped  ashore, 

I  from  the  Calais  steamboat.  Amongst  them 
and,  for  a 
She  had 
was  exam- 

;  ined,  and  nothing  impropes  was  found  in  it. 

I  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
away,  I  noticed  that.  I  fancy  she  wade  lied 
about  somewhat ;  but  sometimes  women, 
and  men  too,  do  waddle  about  when  they 
have  just  stepped  ashore  from  a  steamboat. 
Well,  happening  to  follow  this  lady,  I  began 
to  smell  a  strong  brandy  trail,  —  there  was 
no  mistake  about  it.  Somebody  else  smelled 
it  too :  an  officer’s  hand  was  presently  on 
her  shodlder;  she  was  taken  away  and 
I  searched  by  a  female,  and  she  was  found  to 
'  hare  one  of  those  petticoats.  There,  look 
I  at  it,”  said  he,  handing  me  over  the  iniqui- 
.  tons  garment.  I  did  look  at  it :  more,  I 
studied  that  petticoat.  Up  and  down,  fix>m 
I  a  little  beloTT  the  waist  to  the  nether  hem, 

I  large  sausage  skins  had  been  sewn ;  need  I 
say  with  what  intention  ? 
j  He  next  pointed  to  an  iron  kettle,  —  a  tar 
I  or  pitch  kettle,  such  an  instrument  as  one 
maj-  see  by  the  score  in  any  dock,  or  on 
board  almost  any  ship  undergoing  repair. 
There  it  was,  to  be  sure,  as  honest  a  look¬ 
ing  kettle  as  ever  held  pitch;  and  ffitch- 
smeared  it  was  too,  inside  and  out.  Wliilst 
my  two  eyes  were  bent  on  this  kettle,  inform¬ 
ant  had  opened  a  pocket-knife,  and  widi 


was  a  lady,  very  well  dressed, 
lady,  with  very  little  luggage, 
nothinsr  but  a  carpet-basr,  which 
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its  blade  was  scraping  away  from  the  edge 
of  the  ressel  some  pitch  that  had  smeared 
over.  He  denuded  a  hole.  “  Look  there,” 
said  he,  “  that  hole  leads  to  a  hollow ;  that 
kettle  is  hollow;  its  bottom  and  sides  are 
double.  The  mid  space  will  hold  a  good 
deal  of  liquor,  as  you  can  well  imagine ; 
and  when  the  hole  is  stuped  with  pitch 
nothing  can  come  out.  The  kettle  dodge 
was  ftw  many  years  a  great  success,”  said 
he. 

He  concluded  by  showing  me  a  contriv¬ 
ance  formerly  much  employ^  for  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  foreign  watches.  That  branch  of 
smuggling  has  ceased  now,  since  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  watches.  It  was  a  book,  the 
leaves  (rf  which,  some  few  excepted  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  were  glued  together 
into  a  solid  mass,  like  an  artist’s  drawing 
pad.  Fancy  thb  solid  ptortion  punched  tull 
of  round  holes,  each  big  enough  to  hold  a 
watch ;  then  fancy  a  loose  leaf  or  two  pasted 
down,  and  you  will  have  a  complete  idea  of 
this  most  ingenious  contrivance.  What 
more  natural  than  that  a  lady  or  gentleman 
should  be  fond  of  reading?  and  how  verj- 
rude  of  anybody  would  it  be  to  take  away 
a  book  for  examination  !  So  much  then  for 
the  Custom-House  Museum,  from  the  de¬ 
scription  of  which  I  do  not  think  any  man 
or  woman  inclined  to  smuggling  will  have 
derived  any  encouragement.  The  Custom- 
House  people  are  evidently  whle  awake. 
He  or  she  who  would  circumvent  them  now 
must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning. 


M.  EMILE  OLLIVIEK. 

M  EMILE  OLLIVIER  is  the  most 
.  prominent  of  that  group  of  politicians 
who  have  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  something  like  a  change  from  person¬ 
al  to  political  government  in  France.  He 
is  not  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  any 
one  of  the  various  factions  into  which  the 
French  Chamber  has  fallen,  nor  is  he  much 
trusted  by  any,  while  out  of  doors  his  un¬ 
popularity  is  marked.  He  has  addressed 
himself  to  all  sections  in  turn,  except  the 
extreme  Left,  and  ,at  one  ])eriod  it  was 
thought  he  might  have  created  a  compact 
tier.i  party  under  his  own  lead.  But  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  remains  so  to  the  present 
moment,  although  now  commissioned  by  the 
Emi>eror  to  form  a  Ministry  in  succession 
to  that  of  M.  de  Forcade.  Although  en¬ 
tirely  conscientious,  his  unftxity  of  political 
principle,  his  shiftiness,  and  unconcealed 
eagerness  to  gratify  an  ambition  which  has 
in  it  a  large  dose  of  vanity,  has  rendered 
failure  in  these  attempts  inevitable.  Marked 
parliament^'  ability,  however,  has  enabled 
nim  to  maintain  his  position,  and  the  un¬ 
stable  policy  of  the  Emperor  during  the  last 
three  years  has  given  to  M.  Olliricr  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  at  length  becoming  a  Minister. 

Emile  Ollivier  is  a  comparatively  young 
man.  Like  numerous  others  of  the  great 
celebrities  of  the  French  parliamentary 
tribune,  he  is  a  native  of  the  sunny  south, 
having  been  born  at  Marseilles  in  1825.  In 
1847  be  became  a  memlrer  of  the  Paris  bar. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  was  sent  by  Ledru  Rollin 
as  Government  Commissioner  to  Marseilles. 
This  was  his  introduction  to  public  life; 
but  the  recollection  of  it  did  not  restrain 
him  from  calling  his  early  patron,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  published  a  short  time  back  in  the  jour¬ 
nals,  un  tribune  pouxsif,  —  a  broken-winderl 
tribune.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
Prefect  at  Langres ;  but  in  consequence  of 
differences  with  the  Government  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  become  President,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bar,  where  he  achieved  con¬ 
siderable  success.  In  1857  he  was  returned 
as  Opposition  candidate  for  one  of  the  cir¬ 
cumscriptions  of  the  capital,  and  spoke  and 
voted  with  the  other  four  deputies  in  steady 
resistance  to  the  Draconian  measures  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Government  and  passed  by  a 
docile  Corps  L^gislatif.  For  three  years  his 
^eches,  as  well  as  those  of  his  colleagues, 
Jules  Favre,  Ernest  Picard,  Pelletan,  and 
Jules  Simon,  were  not  allowed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished;  and  not  until  1860,  when  tlie  de¬ 
bates  were  regularly  reported  ia  the  Moni- 
teur,  were  the  public  enabled  to  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of  his  powers  as  a  parliamentary 
orator.  At  this  period  Ollivier  was  a  bitter 
irreconcUeabte,  more  from  personal  motives, 
perhaps,  than  public  ones,  for  his  father 
bad  been  expelled  and  ruined  by  the  coup 
d’etat.  This  portion  of  his  history  he  has 
himself  narrated  with  touching  simplicity 
and  much  graphic  power  in  his  book  pub¬ 
lished  early  last  year. 

In  1863  he  was  re-elected  for  Paris  (same 
circumscription),  and  soon  afterwards  his 
hostility  to  the  Government  became  toned 
down.  His  report  on  trade,  combinations 


!  and  strikes,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  | 
I  new  law  on  those  subjects,  brought  him  in-  i 
I  to  personal  commtinication  with  the  Em- 
I  pt'ror,  towards  whom  he  gradually  approxi-  [ 
I  mated,  and  in  1865  he  was  chosen  —  with  ; 
.  Government  support,  of  course  —  as  one  of  I 
I  the  Members  of  the  Council-General  of  1 
I  Toulon.  Since  that  time  he  has  never  been  I 
able  to  act  cordially  with  his  former  jwliti-  j 
cal  friends.  They  naturally  distrust  him,  | 
for  they  distrust  the  Emperor,  towards  1 
whom  Ollivier  is  thought  to  have  stood  in 
the  relation  of  private  adviser.  The  re¬ 
forms  of  January,  that  crowning  of  the 
edifice,  a  work  which  has  consumed  three 
I  years  in  repe^ated  commencements  and  re- 
i  peated  delays,  are  attributed  to  his  inspira-  I 
tion.  His  labors  and  efforts,  in  the  intern  al,  | 
to  make  i)arliamentarv  government  a  reality,  j 
I  seem  likely  to  be  at  length  successful ;  but  i 
his  pliancy  and  unpopularity  have  been 
I  great  drawbacks.  No  Ministry  he  forms  | 
j  now  can  have  more  than  a  brief  existence,  | 
for  the  present  Asseinblv  must  be  dissolved  | 
at  the  close  of  next  session  at  farthest,  and  ' 

I  witli  a  new  legislative  body  honestly  elected,  . 
a  real  Parliamentaiy  Ministry  must  come  in.  ^ 
Ollivier  was  checkmated  once  by  Rouher,  i 
I  and  the  belief  now  is  that  De  Forcade  is  i 
biding  his  time  to  plav  a  similar  game,  and  i 
i  to  throw  him  over  wlien  he  has  sen  ed  in  i 
:  turn.  ' 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  is  an  impressive  speaker  I 
and  ready  debater,  and  in  other  respects  a  , 
man  of  much  ability.  Notwithstanding  his  ' 
instability  of  political  character,  and  his 
alternate  coquetting  with  the  various  parlia-  i 
mentary  factions  and  the  Tuilerics,  he  has 
preserved  the  reputation  of  being  equally  | 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  avert  revolution  and  , 
to  secure  a  regulated  liberty.  Four  years  ' 
since  he  was  appointed  permanent  proles-  I 
sional  adviser  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  with  a 
large  salary,  and  had  to  take  his  name  off  ' 
the  list  of  the  members  of  the  bar  in  con¬ 
sequence.  He  was  chosen  bv  the  Emjieror  ' 
to  arbitrate  in  the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
lie  has  been  twice  married.  Ilis  first  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Listz,  the  pianist,  died  a  few 
years  back ;  and  he  not  long  since  married 
,  a  young  lad  .•  from  Marseilles,  with  whom, 
it  is  stated,  he  i  ec  :ivcd  a  large  fortune. 


Loud  Elgix  says  that  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  mind  is  i 
this :  that  at  all  points  ot  the  circle  de¬ 
scribed  by  roan’s  intelligence,  it  seems  oc¬ 
casionally  to  have  caught  glimpses  of  a 
heaven  far  beyond  the  range  of  its  ordinary 
ken  and  visii  n.  It  cau^rot  a  glimpse  of 
I  the  path  whit  '\  leads  to  military  supremacy 
I  when  i'  iiiveutei  gunpowder  some  centuries 
before  the  discovery  was  made  by  any  other 
i  nation.  It  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  path 
;  which  leads  to  maritime  supremacy  when  it  i 
!  made,  at  a  period  equally  remote,  the  dis-  ■ 
:  coveiy  of  the  mariner’s  compass.  It  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  path  which  leads  to  liter¬ 
ary  supiemacy  when,  in  the  tenth  century,  ' 
I  it  invented  the  printing-press.  It  has 
I  caught  from  time  to  time  glimpses  of  the 
.  beautiful  in  co.or  and  design.  But  in  the 
i  hands  of  the  Chinese  themselves  the  inven- 
i  tion  of  gunpowcer  has  exploded  in  crackers 
I  and  harmless  fireworks.  The  mariner’s  ' 
I  compass  has  produced  nothing  better  than  ! 
I  the  coasting  junk.  The  art  of  printing  has 
I  stagnated  into  stereotyped  editions  of  Con- 
!  fucius;  and  the  most  cynical  representations 
of  the  grotesque  have  lieen  the  principal 
products  of  Chinese  conceptions  of  the 
sublime  and  bcautitul.  : 


j  A  wiciTKK  in  the  Graphic  thinks  that  ' 
frequent  signs  arc  manifest  that  an  agita-  ' 
'  tion  is  in  erabrv'o  to  bring  about  a  revision 
'  in  the  laws  of  punctuation.  The  trumjiet  | 
I  has  been  sounded  in  Notes  and  Queries  bv  | 
'  a  gentleman  who  is  anxious  to  make  a  col-  i 
,  lection  of  all  the  works  extant  on  the  art,  | 
or  rather  science,  of  jKiinting ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  multitude  of  suggestions 
will  soon  be  made,  tending  towards  the 
I  reform  of  a  system  which  has  been  allowed 
to  stagnate  until  it  has  reached  decay. 

“  We  want,”  says  the  writer  in  the  Graphic, 
a  thoroughly  lucid  exposition  of  the  proper  ; 
use  of  the  colon;  the  semicolon  —  as  the 
late  Lord  Brougham  told  me  many  years 
years  ago>— has  never  had  ‘full  justice 
done  to  It  ’ ;  and  there  is  confusion  in  many  , 
minds  as  to  the  employment  of  the  paren-  ' 
thesis  in  contradistinction  to  the  dash.  My 
own  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of ; 
punctuation  is  a  very  simple  one ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  original.  Ihe  sugges-  : 
'  tion  I  have  to  make  is  contained  in  one  of 
;  the  essays  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  I 
want  the  note  of  interrogation  to  be  placed 


at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  comprising  a  i 
query,  as  well  as  at  the  end.  ?  Do'  you  I 
understand  what  I  mean  ?  The  Spaniards  ' 
have  so  placed  their  interrogative  note  for  ! 
centuries,  only  they  place  the  first  one  ' 
upside  down;  but  we  have  hitherto  obsti-  | 
nately  refused  to  adopt  a  means  of  elucida-  ; 
tion  which,  in  reading  aloud,  is  inesti¬ 
mable.” 


FOREIGN  FUN.  | 

A  1>AKK  Deku  — Tlio  killing  of  Victor  Xoir.  i 
-  I 

When  is  love  deformed? — When  it  is  all  on  i 
one  side.  , 

The  iNKisDEST  Cur  of  all,  —  That  of  the  i 
Guillotine.  | 

An  unpleasant  sort  of  arithmetic  —  Lirision  '■ 
among  families.  i 

Why  may  we  conclude  that  a  man  fond  of  soli-  i 
tude  is  in  pecnniaiy  dilHcultics?  —  Because  he  is  | 
always  trying  to  get  alone.  | 

Watei!  Jokf,.  —  It  is  with  regret  that  we  hear  ! 
that  the  Kllie  is  blocked  up  with  ice.  We  under-  ■ 
stand  that  English  and  French  sailors  declare,  in  a 
sort  of  an  international  patois,  that  there  is  scarcely 
Elbe  eau  room ! 

“THIS  TO  THY  TEETH.” 

Why  is  a  “  raging  tooth.”  when  allayed  with 
lienzine,  like  a  certain  functionary  at  a  theatre?  — 
Because  it 's  a  check'd-acher. 

WOMAN'S  MISSION. 

Miss  Lyiha  Bei  kkk  is  about  to  start  a  now  ' 
paper  to  be  called  The  Home.  Well,  that 's  just 
where  woman’s  mission  should  begin  —  and  end. 

The  Paris  papers  daily  announce  that  such  and 
such  a  paper  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  exciting  ha¬ 
tred  and  contempt  against  government.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  government  is  so  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
generally  detested  and  despised. 

Such  is  the  universality  of-  Offenbach’s  pro-  | 
ductions,  that  an  acquaintance,  recently  returned  ; 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal,  assures  I 
us  that  the  celebrated  vocal  statue  of  Memnon  now 
salutes  the  rising  sun  with  a  selection  of  Offeu-  \ 
bachian  music.  ; 


PROVING  Ills  TITLE. 

Ir  is  stated  that  5Ir.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  regis¬ 
tered  the  title  of  a  new  journal  to  be  called  Light.  ! 
The  name  will  do  very  well  until  the  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished,  but  no  longer.  How  can  it  be  a  Light  when 
it  is  out  T 

A  Little  Story.  —  Fanny  was  pretty,  and  i 
had  a  clear  sweet  voice.  Fred  proposed  to  her, 
and  she  said.  “  Yes."  Revealing  his  happiness  to 
his  friend  Frank,  Fred  told  of  the  joyous  ring 
there  was  in  Fanny’s  voice  when  she  accepted 
him.  “  A  wedding-ring,  1  suppose,  old  fellow,” 
was  Frank’s  neat  reply. 

FOUND. 

The  hinge  of  a  Christmas-box. 

A  padlock  belonging  to  a  chain  of  circumstances.  . 

A  key  (skeleton)  conjectured  to  appertain  to  a  ' 
dead-lock. 

The  socket  of  a  thunderbolt. 

The  handle  of  an  election  screw. 

If  the  above  are  not  claimed  within  a  few  days 
they  will  be  sold  for  old  iron. 

“  Positivism.”  —  Mamma  is  positive  she  left 
her  keys  on  the  drawing-room  table  only  ten 
minutes  ago.  (They  are  in  her  pocket.)  —  Papa 
is  positive  there  was  at  least  half  a  bottle  of  sherrj' 
in  the  decanter  at  luncheon.  (Two  glasses  and  a 
half.) —  Georgina  is  positive  Eniest  was  talking  to 
that  odious  Kate  Hoveringham,  at  Mrs.  Thurgar-  . 
ton’s  party,  for  full  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
(Ten  minutes.) —  Eleanor  is  jiositive  she  has  not  a 
single  dress  fit  to  wear  at  Mrs.  Budby  Tankerville’s 
lawn  party.  (Four  at  least.)  —  And  Elizabeth 
(nursery-maid)  is  positive  she  did  not  stop  talking 
to  her  *•  cousin  ”  more  than  ten  minutes  when  she 
was  out  with  Master  Arthur  in  the  park.  (Three 
quarters  of  an  hour.) 


A  German  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  strangr  > 
incident  which  occurred  lately  on  the  occasion  of 
a  marriage  before  the  civil  authorities  in  Algeria. 
The  official  required  the  consent  of  the  mother,  | 
and  asked  if  she  were  present.  A  loud  bass  voice  | 
answered,  “  Yes.”  The  mayor  looked  up,  and  saw  ' 
a  tall  soldier  before  him.  “  That  is  well,”  he 
said;  “let  the  mother  come  here, —  her  consent 
and  signature  are  necessary.”  To  the  astonish-  i 
ment  of  all  present,  the  soldier  approached  the  ; 
mayor  with  long  strides,  saluted  in  military  fa-shion, 
and  said,  “  You  ask  for  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
she  stands  before  you.”  Very  well,  sir,”  replied 
the  mayor,  “  then  stand  back ;  1  can  take  no  proxy : 

I  must  see  the  mother,  —  the  mother,  1  tell  you !  ” 
“And  I  repeat.”  rejoined  the  soldier,  “that  she 

stands  before  you.  My  name  is  Maria  L - ,  I 

have  been  thirty-six  years  in  the  service;  1  have 
been  through  several  iuimpaigns,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  sergeant;  here  are  my  papers,  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  wear  uniform,  and  my  nomination  as  ser-  ' 
geant-major.”  The  mayor  carefully  examined  the  i 
documents  and  found  them  perfectly  correct,  and 
completed  the  marriage  of  the  bridal  pair,  the  . 
mother  blessing  them  so  fervently  with  her  deep  I 
bass  voice  that  all  present  were  more  startled  than 
touched.  I 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  PERIOD¬ 
ICALS  FOR  1870. 

EVERY  SATURDAY  FOR  1870.  —  New  Series. 
Chanfie  of  Size.  Enlarged  and  Illustrated. 

The  Publishers  of  Evkkt  S.stcbdat  take  pleasure  In 
announcing  that  this  popular  journal  will  now  appear  in 
an  entirely  new  form,  and  with  a  most  important  and  at¬ 
tractive  new  feature,  namely,  first-class  Illustrations. 

During  the  past  four  years,  Eriar  SaTuanaT  has  laid 
before  its  reailers  a  more  varied  and  valuable  rijumi  of 
foreign  periodical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circula¬ 
tion  among  all  classes,  than  any  other  eclectic  periodical 
published  in  America.  Though  Eriar  SATtianar  has  in 
all  respects  fulfilled  the  design  of  its  projectors,  they  are 
not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  fresh  efforts  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  and  increase  its  attractions. 

In  commencing  the  new  volume  fur  1870,  the  publishers 
propose  to  modify  the  shape  of  the  jnuriuil,  without  chang¬ 
ing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  order  to  add  to 
its  attractions  illustrations  of  the  first  artistic  excellence. 
These  illustrations  will  be  engraved  from  designs  by 
leading  European  artists,  and  will  embrace  Views  of 
Famous  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Figure- Pieces,  Copies 
of  Celebrated  Paintings,  Studies  of  Street-Life,  and  a 
Gallery  of  Portraits  of  Contemporary  Celebrities,  executed 
with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  known  to  modern  art. 

With  the  unusual  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  may  confidently  predict  that  Eveit  Satubdat  will 
be  a  Journal  of  Choice  Illustrations  as  well  as  a  Journal 
of  Choice  Reading, 

Evebt  Satchdat  will,  as  hitherto,  furnish  the  Americaa 
reader  promptly  with  the  most  entertaining  and  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  —  Serial  Tales,  Short 
Stories,  Essays  biographical  and  descriptive.  Poems, 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Gossip,  Literary 
Intelligence,  Facetia),  Popular  Papers  on  Science,  and 
Translations  from  the  Continental  Magazines. 

By  special  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evaar  Satcbdat  are  frequently  able  to  give 
its  readers  many  valuable  papers  simultaneously  with 
their  publication  abroad. 

The  Publishers  aim  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and  va¬ 
riety  of  its  contents. 

Txbms  :  —  Single  Number,  10  cents  ;  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  S  6  00  in  advance  ;  S4.00  a  year  to  sul^ribers  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1870.— Tac  At¬ 
lantic  Monthlt  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  acceptable  to  intelli¬ 
gent  American  readers.  In  view  of  their  relations  with 
the  most  illustrious  writers  in  the  United  States,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  warranted  in  assuring  their  patrons  that  the 
future  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  already  published  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
and  permanent  value. 

Batabd  Tatlob  will  contribute  to  the  Atlahtio  for 
1870  a  new  novel  entitled  “Joseph  and  his  Friend.”  It  is 
a  Pennsylvania  story  and  deals  with  the  more  striking 
asiiects  of  Pennsylvania  country  life  and  character. 

Da.  1. 1.  Hates  will  fiirnish  a  series  of  sketches,  “  Un¬ 
der  the  Midnight  Sun,”  embodying  some  of  the  noteworthy 
experiences  of  his  AiiNic  Adventures. 

Gen.  F.  a.  Waleeb,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  sriU 
treat  of  Finances,  Tariffs,  and  related  suhjects. 

Sidney  Andbews  (“  DnoN  ”  of  the  Bueton  AdvertUer) 
will  give  his  impressions  of  “  John  Chinaman,”  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

The  Atlantic  for  1870  will  contain  a  series  of  valuable 
articles  from  authors  especially  qualified  to  discuss  our 
commercial  relations,  a^  the  needs  of  our  Mechanical 
and  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Regular  or  occasional  articles  may  be  expected  from  Its 
well-known  corps  of  writers. 

Terms:  Single  number,  35 cents;  Per  year,  S 4.00  in 
advance  ;  Two  copies,  S7.00;  Fire  copies,  SIS.OO  ;  Ten 
copies,  $30.00,  and  S3.00  for  each  additional  copy. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FOR  1870. The  following  are 
among  the  features  of  Oca  Yocno  Foles  for  1870 ;  — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Wbitnet,  author  of  “A  Summer  in 
Leslie  Ooldthwaite's  Life,”  will  contribute  the  lending 
serial  story,  entitled  “We  Girls:  a  Story  of  Home  Life." 

Da.  1. 1.  Hates  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of  Life 
and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

Col.  T.  W.  IIigginson  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Beaver,  the  Elephant,  and  other  animals. 

“  Carleton,”  author  of  “  Winning  His  Way,”  srill 
contribute  several  papers  relating  what  he  saw  in  China 
during  his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mas.  Agassiz  will  continue  her  account  of  “The  World 
we  live  on.” 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldbicb,  author  of  the  universally  popular 
“Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  will  contribute  regularly. 

Mas.  A.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  the  “William  Henry  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  James  Pabton  will  furnish  attractive  articles  upon 
interesting  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  j.  T.  Trowbridge  will  continue  his  papers  on  cu¬ 
rious  branches  of  industry. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “  Letters  to  my  Nephew.” 

Pompeian  Papers.  A  series  of  remarkably  interesting 
papers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried 
iy  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  how  it  is  now  being  re^ 
stored,  and  what  curious  things  are  found  in  the  ruins. 

Renewed  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  the  coming 
year  to  render  Oca  Yocno  Foles  a  welcome  companion 
fur  the  Schoolroom.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  as  a  supplementary  reading- 
book,  with  excellent  results.  The  fresh  and  varied  mat¬ 
ter  makes  the  reading  exercises  of  the  school  delightful 
and  interesting  both  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

Dialogces  and  Acting  Charades,  suitable  for  School 
Exhibitions,  will  be  introduced. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  procure  Clubs  the  Publish¬ 
ers  offer  CASH  PREMIUMS,  from  $6  to  8300,  to  those 
who  will  send  the  largest  list  of  aeio  subscribers  before 
the  first  of  April,  1870.  They  also  offer  CASH  PRIZES, 
from  8 10  to  8  30,  for  the  best  Composition,  Charades, 
Puzzles,  Rebuses,  etc.,  written  by  subscribers. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  Caih 
Prizes  and  Premiums,  will  be  sent  fru  to  any  address. 

A  Specimen  Copy  ttiAfree. 

Terms.  —  The  price  of  Our  Young  Folks  is  82.00  per 
year.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 
Our  Young  Folks  and  Atlantic  MoMhly,  8  6.00  per  year. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Edited  by 
Paors.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  E.  W.  Gurnet. — 
The  North  American  Review  has  for  more  than  fifty 
years  maiutaim  d  and  advanced  the  standard  of  American 
letters  and  scholarship,  and  has  elucidated  and  defended 
the  principles  on  which  American  institutions  rest.  It 
numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  those  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  America  for  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and 
statesmanship. 

The  conductors  of  the  Retiete  aim  to  make  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  to  all  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  research  and  thought 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

The  North  American  Review  is  published  quarterly, 
on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  O^ber, 
each  number  containing  matter  equal  to  an  ordinary  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

TERMS.  —  Six  Dollars  a  year ;  Five  Dollars  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  any  other  of  F.,  0.,  ti  Co.’s  Periodicals  ;  Singls 
Numbers,  8 1.60.  The  Publishers  pay  the  postage. 

gy  Subscriptions  should  be  remitted  In  Post-Offee 
Orders  or  in  Drafts  an  Boston  or  Ifsu)  York,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co. 

FiKi.na  OSGOOD,  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

_  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


February  5,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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1^*  Applications  for  Advertlsins  in  I 
every  SATURDAY  should  bo  addressed  j 
to  OEO.  W.  CARR«  care  Messrs.  Fields,  i 
OsKood,  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PIA-ISrO-FORTES  I 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World!  ' 


HAVS  BECSITXD  ! 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS.! 

Ht  KTEBT  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  C0MPETIT0B8, 

IN 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris.  I 


‘A46  IVashinKton  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14lh  St.,  New  York. 


LEACH  &  GREENE, 

Manufacturera  of,  anS  Dealers  In 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

Truane*,  Suiiportera,  SI)ouldrr.Brac«M, 
Elaatlc  StocktnKH.  Knee.Capx, 

and  Belts.  , 

APPABATC8  FOR  WEAKNF,SS  AND  DEFORMITIES  i 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

to  meet  the  requirementa  of  each  case.  { 

A  lady  in  attendance. 

No.  1  HAMILTON  PLACE, 

Oppoaite  Park  St.  Church,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

No  Choir  should  be  without  it !  | 


'  THE  AMERICAN  TUNE  BOOK. 

THIRD  EDITION  READY.  | 

A  Colleetion  of  all  the  widely  popular  Church  Tunea,  | 
Authema.  and  Set  Piecea  which  have  formed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  American  Church  Muaic  for  the  paat  flfty  ; 
yeara.  Containing  1,000  choice  piecea  aelected  by  500  { 
Teachera  and  Choir  Leadera. 

Price,  Si  1.30.  !i<ll3..10  per  dozen.  A  apecimen 

copy  will  be  aent  by  mail  to  any  addresa,  poat-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

^RGr  ELiOTS  NOVELS. 

ILLVSTRATF.D  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

\ 

D;^  Published  with  the  Author's  sanction.  1 

! 

Complete  In  2  Tola.  12mo.  Cloth,  S  3.50;  | 

Half  Calf,  9  7  00.  | 


“The  convenient  Boaton  edition  of  George  Eliot’a  nov-  | 
ela  appear,  from  the  preaa  of  Field.,  Oagood,  &  Co.,  in  a  | 
new  form,  the  aix  volume,  of  the  Ilouaehold  Seriea  being  | 
bound  up  aa  an  Illuatrated  Library  Edition,  in  two  vol*  ' 
umea,  uniform  in  atyle  with  the  Library  Edition,  of  aev-  I 
eral  other  favorite  author,  who  come  to  us  through  the 
same  house.  The  new  style,  we  dare  say,  wili  prove  the  | 
moat  popular  now  in  the  market  The  iliuitrations,  | 
thirty,  five  in  number,  are  of  widely  diflbring  merit 
at  any  rate  add  something  to  the  attractiveneaa  of  the 
volume..”— Abie  Yurk  Tritunr,  | 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re-  j 
eelpt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers,  | 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston.  j 

K.  P.  DcTToif  &  Co.,  713  Broadirny,  New  York,  SpecUl 
AfrentN  for  F.,  0..  h  Co.^i  Puhllcationt. 

THE  DUSTY  and  WEARY  TRAV-  ! 

ELLER  will  Bnd  excellent  BATU-ROOMS  at  the  | 

AraERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  i 

Airy  Rooms,  Billiard  Halls,  Vertical  Railway,  CaK,  { 
Reailiog  Rohm,  and  a  anperior  Cuisine  render  this  a  j 
favorite  house  with  travellers.  ! 

SOUTHMAYD’S  CONFECTIONERY.  | 

The  citizens  of  Boaton  may  rest  assured  that  all  eonfec-  j 
tionery  of  our  manufacture  is  STRICTLY  PURE,  I 
aud  made  of  the  very  beat  msteriala  that  can  be  procured,  I 
vitbont  itfard  to  coat  | 


BONDS. 


Tower,  Giddings,  &  Torrey, 

74  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Chicago,  Sewerage,  City  7%  Bonds. 
“  Water  Loan,  “ 

“  River  Improvement,  “ 

"  Municipal,  “ 

Bloomington,  Illinois,  City  10%  “ 
Peoria,  “  “  7%  “ 

ALSO, 


Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
Minnesota  7%  R.  R.  Bonds. 

Danville,  ITrbana,  Bloomington, 
and  Pekin  7%  R.  R.  Bonds. 

Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa  7%  Bonds. 

Interest  on  above  Railroad  Bonds  payable  in  gold,  free 
of  Government  Tax. 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  thronghont  the  world. 


Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simlle  of  Us  Signature.  I 


MAllCrZCTITUB’S  Wabxhousi, 


«1  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

.TOSEPW  OTT.T.OTT  A  80N.S. 


TWO  POETS. 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  j 

By  JAMES  BU.SSEEI.  EOWELL.  ^ 

1vol.  16mo.  With  three  Illustrations.  $1.25.  | 

“The  Catliedral  better  represents  Mr.  Lowell’s  depth, 
his  mental  robustness,  his  subtilty,  his  wealth  of  concep-  | 
tion,  his  sweetness  of  tone,  and  his  admirable  self-poise,  ! 
than  any  other  single  thing  that  he  has  heretofore  given 
us.  In  the  higher  poetic  qualities,  this  one  effort  leaves  I 
him  without  a  peer  in  America.”  —  MomiHg  Star. 

“  The  Cathedral  is  Mr.  Lowell's  greatest  work  hitherto.  ! 
Those  who  read  it  with  care  will  And  that  his  advance  is  | 

now  by  larger  strides  than  ever  before . It  is  distin-  | 

guisheil  above  all  that  lie  has  written  by  tlie  large  style  \ 
maintained  throughout.”  —  -Veie  York  Ectniag  Port. 


A  TALE  OF  ETERNITY, 

AXD  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  GERALD  MASSEY. 

1  vol.  16mo.  Cabinet  Edition.  $2.00. 

“  A  critic  may  easily  find  defects  in  Massey's  poems  ; 
but  these  are  few  and  far  between,  compared  to  the  prev¬ 
alent  beauty  of  the  language,  and  the  power  and  pathos 
of  his  protests  and  pleas  drawn  from  the  heart.  ‘  A  Tale 
of  Eternity  ’  is  written  in  that  kind  of  fiowing  and  easy 
heroic  verse,  wherein  Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt  excelled.”  — 
Niv  York  Tribane. 

“  Massey  is  the  poet  of  reform.  He  has  a  distinct  and 
noble  purpose.  A  great  heart  beats  in  his  breast,  and  be 
evidently  strives  to  better  the  condition  of  the  class  from 
wliich  he  sprang  This  grand  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  class  has  eudeareil  him  to  an  immense  circle 
of  sympathetic  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Tennyson  is  the  Laureate  of  the  Queen,  Massey  of  the 
people.”  —  Chicago  Journal. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &>  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  fur  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’s  Publicatious. 


$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  best  mschine  in  the  world.  Stitek  alike  on  both  tide*.- 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  HONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
CleTeland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Hass.,  or  St.  Louts.  Mo. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  Brown’s  Patent  Double  Cone  Ventilating 
Damper  gives  the  most  heat  with  the  least  fnel.  No 
express  charges.  Send  for  circnlar. 

O.  R.  BBI008  A  CO., 

184  Waabington  Sk,  New  York. 


NOW  READY. 

LETTER  AND  SPIRIT: 

WINCHESTER  LECTURES. 

Bt  REV.  RICHARD  METCALF. 


These  Lectures,  originally  printed  in  the  Otriitim  Rag-  ' 
uter,  where  they  attracted  great  attentioo,  give  an  answer  i 
to  the  question,  —  ' 

What  la  the  Unitarian  Faith  ?  | 

Tlie  subjects  of  the  Lectures  are  as  fallows ;  — 

I.  The  Use  of  Creeds.  II.  One  God  —  the  Father.  III. 
What  Think  Ye  of  Christ  ?  IV.  The  Son  of  God.  V. 
The  Holy  Spirit.  VI.  What  b  Man  t  VII.  The  Un¬ 
quenchable  Fire.  Till.  The  Day  of  JudgmenL  IX. 
Salvation.  X.  The  New  Birth,  XI.  The  Life  that  Now 
Is.  XII.  The  Life  that  is  to  Come. 

Though  a  Ifimo  of  198  l>ages,  the  book  is  sold,  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  low  scale  of  prices  adopted  for  the  Asao- 
ciation’s  publicatioas,  at  60  cents.  ! 

Bent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  the  price.  | 

American  Unitarian  Association, 

4*4  (formerly  !JB)  Chauncy  Street,  j 
BOSTON,  I 


Murray  &  Lanman's  ' 

Florida  Water,  i 

The  most  celebrated  and  i 
most  delightful  of  all  per-  ' 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand-  j 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and  i 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all  | 
Druggists  and  PeiTumers.  | 


MRS.  STOWE’S  NEW  BOOK. 


LADY  BYRON  VINDICATED. 

A  History  of  the  Byron  Controversy,  from 
Its  beginning  In  1816  to 
the  present  time. 

Bt  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

1  voi.  Ifimo.  482  pages.  81.50. 


“  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  is  a  cogent,  pungent,  and  earnest 
statement,  which  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  significant  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause  of 
our  countrywoman  that  she  suppresses  nothing,  while 

most  of  her  revilers  conceal  a  portion  of  their  case . 

The  moot  crushing  evidence  in  the  book  b  the  chapter 
giving  Lady  Byron’s  own  words  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  There 
can  be  no  doulA  that  if  Lady  Byron  had  given  this  evi¬ 
dence  before  a  court,  at  any  time  during  her  life,  it  would 
have  prove<l  decisive  as  to  her  husband’s  guilt.  Nobody 
can  question  that  it  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Stowe  with  gen¬ 
eral  accuracy,  and  the  only  qnestiou  now  b,  whether 
Lady  Byron  can  have  been  mistaken  in  her  belief.  Until 
we  see  some  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  her  as  an  uncontradicted  witness  ;  and,  we  most  say, 
nearly  all  the  circumstances,  as  they  come  to  light,  con¬ 
firm  her  testimony,  and  make  her  husband’s  conduct  seem 
the  worst  possible.” —  Spriag/ietd  Republican. 

“  The  work  evinces  mneh  more  ability,  both  argumen¬ 
tative  snd  literary,  than  the  original  article  which  started 
the  controversy.  It  shows  an  immense  deal  of  research 
into  the  literature  of  Byron's  contemporaries,  character¬ 
ized  by  great  ingennity  and  directed  by  a  terribly  earnest 
pur|>ose.  The  result  is,  a  volume  which  will  probably 
have  the  widest  circulaiion,  and  he  read,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  with  the  liveliest  interest 
Whether  it  will  close  discussion  on  the  topic  handled, 
remains  to  be  seen.”  —  Batltm  Journal 


THE 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS. 

Bi  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

8vo.  Paper.  Price,  50  cents. 

Readers  of  “  Lady  Byron  Vindicated  ”  will  be  interested 
in  this  famous  novel,  to  which  reference  b  ftequeotly 
made  by  Mrs.  Stowe. 


•,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 


FIRUDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Drrrox  A  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenb  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’s  Publications. 


STAMMERING 


Permanently  cured  by  Bates'i  Patent  Scientific  Appibnees. 
They  received  Medab,  etc.,  at  the  last  London  and  Parii 
Exhibitioos,  and  are  favorably  revbwed  in  the  lUuttruUd 
London  Jfewt  and  Medical  TTiwe*.  Fur  Pamphlet,  and 
drilWings  describing  the  same,  address  SIMFSON  A 
CO.,  Box  6076,  New  York. 


“THE  ADVANCED  THOUGHT 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND.” 


“THE  COMMONWEALTH” 

NEWSPAPER, 

For  1870, 

will  be  more  than  ever  alive  to  the  great  interesb  that 
originate  and  centre  in  New  Eoglaad,  and  partknlsrly 
Bostom  It  tmsb  to  lend  a  helping  band  to 
ALL  GOOD  CAUSES, 
straggling  for  permanence  to  benefit  the  worid.  Thoogh 
in  DO  sense  a  “  religioas  ”  or  '*  moral  ”  paper,  it  hopes 
never  to  be  ashamtd  to  espouse  those  reforms  which  are 
.the  handmaidens  of  the  purest  reiigioo  and  the  highest 
morality, — 

The  Eradication  of  Caate  in  Social  State, 

The  Protection  and  Elevation  of  Woman, 

Universal  Toleration  of  all  Creeds  and  Colors, 
Opposition  to  Gigantic  Monopolies, 

Exposare  of  Shams,  new  or  old. 

Honest  Wages  for  Honest  Work, 
and,  in  short,  whatever  will  make  the  world  better  by  its 
advocacy  or  defence. 

To  this  end,  we  shall  pay  particular  attention  to 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE, 

which  will  be  enlarged  and  improved. 

LECTURES  AND  LETTERS 
from  men  of  brains  and  oonvictiona,  whose  ntterances 
command  respect,  and 

INDEPENDENT  CRITICISM 
in  all  departments  of  thought,  whether  POLITICAL, 
LITERARY,  MUSICAL,  ARTISTIC,  or  DRAMATIC, 
promisiug  Entire  Freedom  of  Expression, 
grnided  by  Candor  and  Tmth.  In  a  word, 

“THE  COMMONWEALTH” 

may  be  expected  to  be  the  same  bright,  crUp,  wide¬ 
awake  readable  journal  it  has  been  for  the  last  five  years, 
only  a  little  more  inteujiijied.  if  possible,  in  purpose,  and 
with  ib  leanings,  more  than  ever,  in  the  right  diiectiun. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  a  mere  negative  exponent  7)( 
New  England  thought ;  but  purpose,  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  to 

MAKE  OUR  IDEAS  DOMINANT 
in  state,  society,  church,  and  all  pregresaive  movemenb. 
That  the  spirit  and  tone  ot 

“THE  COMMONWEALTH” 

b  approved  by  large  numbers  of  inteiligent  people  and 
the  public  press,  the  foUowing  unsolicited  testimoniab 
i  will  show  :  — 

I  From  a  professional  gentleman. 

Enclosed  please  find  8  2  50  for  the  Cornmontotaltk  for 
I  1870.  I  have  had  to  drop  varions  periodicals,  papers, 
and  magazines ;  but,  your  excellent  paper  has  become 
mure  and  more  necessary  to  me  from  year  to  year,  and  I 
can’t.do  without  it 

From  a  Conneetieut  paeU 

I  don’t  know  aa  my  subscription  for  the  Cornmontotaltk 
has  yet  expired,  but  for  fear  it  may,  I  hasten  to  renew  it, 
for  somehow  the  paper  has  become  a  necessity  with  me. 

From  a  Massachusetts  clergymau  in  Florida. 

I  received  a  bundle  ot  CommonweaUks  the  other  day, 
from  home,  —  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure  in  thb  unknown 
place,  fifteen  huodr^  miles  from  okl  Boston  aod  civiliza¬ 
tion.  I  never  knew  the  value  of  the  newspaper  till  I 
went  into  the  wilderness.  It  has  an  odor  of  humanity 
about  it  which  b  truly  refreshing.  I  want  the  Cmmea- 
wealtk  sent  to  me  here,  regularly.  I  enjoy  your  literary 
notes  and  reports  of  lectures  as  much  as  anything.  To 
catch  a  stray  sentence  of  Emerson  or  Weiss  out  here 
I  gives  me  a  feeling  somewhat  akin,  I  Imagine,  to  that 
I  which  the  early  Christians  had  on  first  hearing  a  saying 
of  Jesns  Christ. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

The  Commontoeallh  is  a  **  radical  ”  paper,  vivacionsly 
and  ably  conducted,  spicy  and  bright,  earnest  in  defence 
of  ib  special  friends,  and  usually  good-natured  in  ib 
treatment  of  those  from  whom  it  differs.  It  b  frank  in 
I  the  expression  of  ib  own  views,  and  professes  to  grant 
I  to  others  the  freedom  it  claims  for  itself.  We  frequently 
I  do  not  agree  with  it  and  occasionally  find  ourselves  the 
'  subject  of  ib  criticisms  and  witticisms.  Nevertheless, 

I  we  cordially  recummend  it  to  the  couaervative  aa  well  as 
progressive  portiun  of  the  community,  as  a  journal  well 
wo^  reading  for  ib  wide-awake  spirit  and  pluck. 

From  the  Taunton  Oaiette. 

I  No  paper  preseub  a  handsomer  appearance,  or  con- 
'  bins  leas  unreadable  matter  t!ian  the  Commauioralth, 

I  Boston.  In  fact  R  ■*  “  aimlesa  ”  publication,  but 

goes  straight  to  ib  work,  and  in  the  most  workmaiMike 
way.  Ib  writers  are  gifted  men  and  women,  and  inde¬ 
pendence  both  in  politics  and  literature  is  a  marked  trait 
I  of  the  journal. 

I  “THE  COMMONWEALTH” 

I  b  firmly  esbblished,  and  b  read  by  thousands  of  intelli- 
I  gent  people.  Thb  feet  has  arrested  the  attention  of 
ADVERTISERS, 

who  are  reminded  that  their  cards  in  the  Commonwealth 
I  (of  which  bat  a  limited  number  can  be  bken)  are  not 
I  hidden  in  cumbrous  snpplemenb,  printed  only  to  be 
thrown  into  the  waste-basket ;  nor  are  they  buried  out 
of  sight,  within  the  blanket  folds  of  a  quarto  paper.  But 
in  our  neat,  compact,  folio  sheet,  with  ib  plain,  uniform 
style  of  typography,  the  fevors  of  our  business  friends 
I  will  be  found  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  seen  by  all. 
I  The  r<»/iM«iwraItA  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
I  communication  zvltli  the  public. 

j  TERMS  OF  SUB-SCBIPTION. 

One  copy,  one  year,  to  city  subscribers  ....  8  3.00 
I  One  copy,  one  year,  to  mail  subscribers  ....  2.50 

I  sy  Remit  funds  m  MosiT  Oanras  »r  RiGbTzxzD 
i  Lirtziis  ta  insure  safety.  Address 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK, 

(“THE  COMMONWEALTH,”) 

I  8  Bromfield  Street,  .  .  .  Bootou,  Mass. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[February  6, 187di 


WATCHMAN  AND  REFLECTOR 

For  1870. 


A  LARGE 

Double  Weeidy  Newspaper. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  GENERAL. 


THE  OLDEST  JOURNAL 

Of  its  cIiiM  In  th«  World,  with  one  excep' 
tlon,  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
circulated. 


Enters  now  on  its  51st 


AdvocatlnK  In  an  Karnest  and  Liberal  8plrit 
Christian  Morals  and  Keform,  and 
a  New  Testament  Christianity. 

WITH 

•  .  . 

ReligioDs,  literary,  Commercial,  AgrieDitnral, 
Family,  and  Sunday  School  Departments. 


ABLE  AND  CHOICE  SERIALS 

By  tbs  best  of  American  writers. 


Represent  some  of  the  ineonvtnienccs  of  an  ancient  anil  uhstinl  i-crcmony  retating  to  the  mistletoe  as  practised  in  the  Dark  Ages  when 

ruffe  iiiid  trains-  were,  in-  fashion. 


Unrivalled  Foreign  and  Home  Corre* 
spondence. 

Including  such  names  as  Petsr  Batsi,  of  bondon,  Rir. 
Da.  E.  Ds  PsEssExse,  of  Paris,  etc. 


THE  NURSERY 


MADE  UP  OF  'ALL  ENGLAND'S 

best:' 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


A  Magazine^for  Youngest  Readers. 


Black- Walnut  Chamber 
Sets, 


MAKING 


TWO  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ONE 

Four  Pages  in  the  Religions  Department,  and 
Four  in  the  OeneraL  • 


This  unriTalied  Magasine,  begun  January,  1SS7,  enters 
Upon  its  sbrCnth  Tolttaie,  January,  1870,  with  a  lar^ly 
increased  circulation  and  many  additional  attractions. '  In 


WHICH,  FOR 

STYLE,  ELEGANCE,  AND  QUALITY, 

ARE  UNSURPASSED. 


FIRST  MONTHLY  PART 


ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Unsurpassed,  if  Equalled, 

In  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  readiuB 
matter,' and  as  a 


For  January  contains  the  fire  numbers  already  issued, 
containing  the  following 


the  norelty  and  variety  which  have  made  it  so  great  a 
favorite  in  former  years  will  be  kept  up  with  increased 
spirit,  ss  we  hare  made  arrangements,  through  a  SPK- 
AOENT  IN  EUROPE,  to  procure  for  us  alt  that  is 
freshest  snd  best  from  those  artists  whose  specialty  is  to 
make  drawings  of  and  for  children. 

Original  designs  by  Oscar  Pletsch.  snd  some  of  our 
best  American  artists,  have  already  been  procured  )  and 
to  these  we  shall  add  many  of  the  choicest  proituctions 
of  Fbouch,  Bilusgs,  Miss  Huapnair,  Fsomrxt,  Wur, 
OruBtT,  Hocshtox,  and  Basses.  The  Pictorial  Charms 
of  the  work  cannot  fail  to  continue  to  deligh  all  loveri  of 
ait,  as  well  si  young  children.  The  fresh  and  original 

LITERARY  CONTENTS 

will  be  prepared  with  the  care  that  has  won  for  “The 
Nnnery”  the  confidence  and  enthusiastic  commendation 
of  so  many  Intelligent  parents,  as  the  best  msgaiinc  ever 
publish 


Manufactory  t  EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  Mass, 
SALESROOMS  AND  OFFICE: 
HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

I  ms  m  V*|nf  A  'Ofloiito,  or  Oak  Bark, 
ISIIIIll  I  m  V  and  ORRIS  TOOTH  PASTE 


Magnificent  Illustrations, 

NUMBER  ONE. 

A  Portrait  of  Tennyson. 

The  Pasha's  AVar^Courlers. 

A  Portrait  of  Lord  Eylton. 

The  Desire  of  a  Eifetime. 


GEiVERAL  JVE  WSPAPER 


FOR  THE  FAMILY  OR  INDIVIDUAL. 


We  make  the  following  liberal  offer  to  preseM  sutserih- 
ers  for 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS! 

We  will  lend  the  Watchman  and  Reflector  for 
one  year  to 

One  New  Subscriber  and  One  Old  for . $  6.00 

Two  New  Subscribers  for  .  .  ’ . 4.00 

Two  New  Subscribers  and  One  Old  for  ....  .  7.00 

Three  New  Subscribers  for . 0.00 

Tl^ree  New  Subscribers  and  One  Old  for  .  ...  0.00 

And  to  any  larger  number  at  the  same  rate. 
Sample  Copies  and  Circulars  sent  free.  Terms  8  3.00  a 
year,  in  advance ;  60  cents  additional  by  Carrier.  8  1.60 
for  six  months ;  8  1.00  for  four  months. 


NUMBER  TWO. 

The  Spanish  Boy. 

Decorating  the  Church. 

Puritans  Going  to  Church. 
Christmas  Dreams. 

Rather  EmharraKsing. 


Trade  supplied  by  STRUM  AN,  THAYER,  &  CO.,  Boston 

I#  ■■■■lillYOUR  TEETH  IN  GOOD  OR- 
■I  kkUlDER  by  using  CHOATE  S  ODONTO  or 
OAir  ninir  '  ano  nnuia  taoti, 


FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 


lOAK  BARK*''  AND  ORRIS  TOOTH 
PASTE. 


Besides  the  Old  Favorites, 

Uncle  Charles,  Marlon  Douglas,  Emily  Car* 
ter,  lifa  Fay,  Alfred  Selwyn,  Anna  * 

.  Uvlngston,  Ahnt  Clara,  A 
Papa,  dkc., 

we  have  secured  other  contributors  of  distinguished  merit, 
who  have  shown  a  marked  talent  for  writing  for  the  young. 

No  hunily  in  which  the  intellectual  wants  cf  children 
are  eared  for  should  be  without  “  The  Nortery,”  as  it  Is 
the  best  of  all  aids  in  teaching  to  read,  and  inspiring  a 
taste  for  letters  apd  art. 


NUMBER  THREE. 

A  Portrait  of  Eord  Derby. 

Worn  Out. 

Skating. 

Tlie  First  Night  of  a  New 
1‘antomlme. 

A  Taste  of  his  Own. 


FOR  F.tMILY  USE  —  simple,  cheap,  reliahle,  Kxrrs 
xvxBTTaisa.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  snd  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Addi^ess  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Mo.,  or  178  Bi^dway,  New  York. 
■■■■■■■■■■■  AND  SOUNUTtEETH  is  wbst 
■HI HI  I  P 'every  'Isdy  will  have  who  uses 
If  III  I  b  CHOATE'S  OAK  BARK  AND  OR- 
[RIS  TOOTH  PASTE.  •  ' _ 


Two  from  among  many  recent  Testimonialf. 

“  The  tPalcbrntn  and  Refector  stands  is  the  verp  fore¬ 
front  of  Religious  Journalism,*'  —  Riv.  IllXST  Waso 

Beu'uer. 

From  the  Old  and  Nine  fur  January,  1870  —  its  first 
issue. 

'*  The  IPatchman  and  Reflector  of  the  first  week  of  last 
month  began  the  second  half-century  of  that  Joumsl  with 
all  the  zeal  and  active  purpose  that  must  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary  to  call  it  into  existence,  and,  of  course,  with  vastly 
more  of  the  positive  and  material  aids  for  acifompllsbing 
its  purpose.  It  is  now  s  broad  sheet,  filled  with  varied 
intelligence,  snd  articles  treating  in  a  liberal  igode  of 
thought  with  the  topics  of  the  day  ;  and  it  has  a  foreign 
correspondence,  —  rartly  in  the  hatidi  of  Peter  Bayne,  of 
London,  snd  De  Pressense,  of  Paris, — of  whim  any 
newspaper  might  well  boast.’* 


NUMBER  FOUR. 

Girl’s  Head,  from  a  Painting  by  Greuze. 
The'  Prize  Dogs. 

SheUing  Peas  in  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

In  Church. 

“  By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves.’ 


TWENTIETH  THOUSAND. 


Terms,  %1.M  a  year.  In  advance;  13  cts. 
a  atis^e  number.  A  liberal  discount  to 
clubs.  Premiums  given  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  Sample  number,  10  cts. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  ALFBED  TENNYSON. 


ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHER, 


■NUMBER  FIVE. 

A  Portrait  of  Eongfellow. 
Childrau’s  Hospital. 
The  Dost  Child. 


AUTHOR’S  COPYRIO  HT  EDITION. 


13  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Three  Styles  and  Three  Prices. 

1.  Uniform  with  “  Idyls  of  the  King,’’  bound  in  cloth, 

8 1.00. 

2.  Uniform  In  style  with  the  Farringford  Tennyson, 
paper  cover,  26  cents. 

3.  Uniform  with  the  //a{^-Da</ar  Tennyson,  paper  cover, 
10  cents. 


The*  Bazaar  at  Cairo. 

Expesdentla  Docet. 


OPALINE 

or  the  Teeth,  Gums, 
and  Breath. 

OPALINE 
is  reliable,  efficient, 
and  cooveiiient. 

OPALINE 

is  sold  by  Druggists 
and  dealers  Ihimgh- 
out  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

OPALINE 

is  recommended  by 
physicians  and  den¬ 
tists.  Use  no  other 
dentlfrioe. 

Inventor  snd  pro¬ 
prietor,  Chas.  K. 
•PsTST,  Dentist, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


■  ITS  LITEBABY  CONTENTS 
Include  s  large  variety  of  interesting  Stories  and  Essays, 
Personal  Sketches,  Poems,  Literary  Intelligence,  ^ 
from  the  best  European  Periodicals,  — 

,  making  in  this  form  the 

Handsomest  Hagazine  Published. 

PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS. 


About  the  middle  of  December  we  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  another  SERIAL,  by  Mss.  Jams  Duxbas  CuAr- 
Lix,  author  of  the  two  Serials,  “  GEMS  OF  THE  BOO,’’ 
and  “OUT  OF  THE  WILDERNESS,”  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  IFatchman's  columns  the  present  year,  and 
both  of  which,  as  now  issued  in  book  form,  we  oilbr  ss 
Premiums  for  new  subscribers.  ’ 

ly  Let  our  friends,  far  and  near,  enter  upon  the  can¬ 
vassing  work,  so  as  to  realize  to  new  subsi^twrs  the 
commencement  of  this  admirable  SERIAL,  which  will 
run  cousiderably  into  the  volume  of  1870.  Please  note 
carefully  the  above,  and  in  writing  address 

JOHN  W.  OLMSTEAD  &  CO., 

ISl  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Maso, 


The  pritKHpal  poems  of  the  volume  are  idyla,  like  the 
*  Idyla  of  the  King,’  reproducing  pictureaque  Irgewls  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  There  are 
four  of  these  idyls,  —  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy 
Grail,  Sir  Pelleaa  and  Ettarfe,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 
There  is  oothiog  in  English  romantic  history  so  capable  of 
poetic  treatment  as  this  story  of  Arthur,  hovering  as  it 
does  on  the  confines  of  myth  and  fact,  heathendom  and 
Christianity  ;  and  we  have  never  had  a  poet  to  imbued 
with  the  spirit,  or  so  well  able  to  reflect  its  shifting  splen¬ 
dor  as  Tennyson.”  —  Hartford  Oourant.  I 


ty  For  sale  by  all  Bookaellera  and  Newsdealers. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  L  CO.,  Fabliihen,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dnrox  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenti  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’t  Publlealiont. 


*,*  For  tale  by  all  Bo<Asellera.  Bent,  postpaid,  on  re- 
odiA  of  price  by  the  Publitbert, 

FIELDS,  OSCKMID,  *  CO.,  Boston. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILE  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  S38  per  week  and  ezpentea,  or  allow  a  Iaq;e 
eommlariomto  tell  our  new  wooderfol  inventions. 
AfidreM,  M.  WAOMBB  k  00..  Marshall,  Mich. 


EXCUSE  FOR  BAD  BREATH.  The 
use  of  CHOATE'S  ODONTO  will  entirely 
nemove  it  Preptrtd  by  OBOATE,  Druggist, 


PRESCRIBED  BY  OUR  MOST  EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS.  For  Lung  Diaeaaea,  the  Vegetable  Pul¬ 
monary  Balsam,  Oct  the  genuine.  Frioea,  81,  aodfiOoU. 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Wdeb, 
Bigelow,  &  Ca,  for  Fielda,  Osgood,  &  Co. 
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